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Kentucky His Home 


“He the perfect type born poet.” 

“One America’s truly great regional 
writers.” 

“One finds many gold nugget the 
Kentucky clay.” 


These comments could 
apply only one person 
—Jesse Stuart, author 
renown the area 
adult literature and more 
lately contributor 
some note the field 
juvenile literature. 

Jesse Stuart perhaps 
first attracted national at- 
tention when one his 
famous novels, Taps for 
was 
Book-of-the-M 
selection 1943. has 
written poetry, short 
stories, novels and auto- 
biography. His account 
his convalescence from 
heart attack, The Year 
Rebirth, has re- 
ceived wide attention. His most recently 
published book, God’s Oddling, tells the 
story his father, Mitch Stuart, man 
unable read write, but nevertheless 
“educated man” with remarkable 
spirit. 

All his work, prose poetry, has for 


Dr. Burns Assistant Professor Education 
the University Kansas. Miss Hines teaches 
Kingsport, Tennessee. 


its setting the Appalachian hill country— 
more particularly his native Greenup 
County eastern Kentucky. This has 
always been his home. Jesse Stuart was 
born W-Hollow near Riverton, Ken- 
tucky. attended one-room school. 
the age ten left 
school for time and 
worked farm. Later 
returned high 
school. After 
year high school 
went teach for year 
the end that year 
went back finish high 
school; then worked 
for year steel mill. 
His desire for more edu- 
cation caused him leave 
this job college. 
coln Memorial University 
with the sum $29.30 
his pockets. Three years 
later graduated from 
this school, having paid 
his expenses with the money earned 
from the work did the campus. Al- 
though could have made more money 
some other field, returned the work 
loved—teaching. later attended Van- 
derbilt University and Peabody College for 
Teachers Nashville. His promise 
author was encouraged Dr. Crabb 
Peabody who was instrumental helping 
Stuart receive Guggenheim Fellowship 
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Europe and study for year. 
dated his wife for seventeen years be- 
fore able offer 
marriage. lives present farm 
near Riverton with his wife Naomi Deane 
and his daughter Jessica Jane. 


was financially 


Jesse Stuart author—but first 
teacher. began one-room schools, 
where taught all eight grades, and 
then high school; served principal 
rural and city high schools; 
became superintendent city and county 
school systems. desperately believed 
that teaching the greatest profession 
the world; but left teaching return 
his life raising sheep, lecturing, and 
writing novels. Yet his heart always was 
the schoolroom and with boys and girls. 
Why else would successful writer 
such adult books Man with Bull- 
Tongue Plow, Head W-Hollow, Ken- 
tucky Land, Plowshare Heaven 
and the autobiographical The Thread That 
Runs True turn children’s literature 
the form The Beatinest Boy, 
Worth Character, and Red Mule 
(all published Whittlesey House—Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 

the beginning Stuart’s book about 
his teaching career this quotation from 
Daniel Webster: 

“If work upon marble, will perish; 

work upon brass, time will efface it; rear 

temples, they will crumble into dust; but 
work upon immortal minds, imbue 
them with principles, with just fear God 
and love our fellowmen, engrave those 


tablets something which will brighten all 
eternity.” 


This life, 
thinking, and writing Jesse Stuart and 
not surprising find this approach 


statement exemplifies 


his writing for boys and girls. Consider 
briefly the plots The Beatinest Boy, 
Worth Character, and Red Mule. 
They might likened somewhat 
modern McGuffey 


Fable 
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story. tells children’s good untrained 
minds, but also their sterling character. 
Through his writing stories 
dren, aims help youth find path 
that will lead through fields frustration 
and modern pitfalls destruction until 
finds his best self. 

telling modern youth that “man 
does not live bread alone.” points 
again and again the good, the essen- 
tially and potentially fine characteristics 
that are found—and developed—in 
children. 

Jesse first and best-known book 
for children The Beatinest Boy. “Beati- 
nest” adjective that may not too 
familiar those outside the southern high- 
“surpassing all others, must unusual.” The 
beatinest boy this story David, 
orphan boy who went live with his 
grandmother the Kentucky hills. 
had not been too happy first, but 
soon found that his Grandma Beverly was 
wonderful woman. She taught him many 
things and even helped him save the 
life sick little hound that found 
abandoned the woods. Christmas 
drew near, David wanted get something 
especially nice for Grandma Beverly, but 
had money for gift. decided 
catch possums and sell the skins for 
money buy gift. caught the pos- 
sums, but felt such compassion for the 
little animals that turned them loose 
again. Then planned alone rob 
bee tree and sell the honey, but Grandma 
Beverly wanted along and help him 
and they kept the honey for their own 
use. The solution David’s problem was 
found when neighbor gave him some 
feed sacks and showed him how use 
them make fringed tablecloth and 
napkins, gift which pleased his grand- 
mother very much. Grandma Beverly also 
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had surprises for “the beatinest boy” 
Christmas morning. 

This story boy and his grandmother 
beautifully told, for Mr. Stuart actually 
knew such boy. points the resource- 
fulness and initiative the boy 
respect for the knowledge and experience 
his elders. graphically illustrates the 
point that the best gifts are not always 
bought with money. 

boy who loved chocolate bars and lemon 
soda pop, was sent the store get 
some things for his mother. She allowed 
him take the paper sacks they had 
saved trade for candy. There were nine 
good sacks, but the tenth one had hole 
and his mother told him not take 
it. Shan needed ten sacks get dime 
buy his favorite chocolate bar and 
lemon soda pop. decided slip 
the one with the hole, hoping that the 
storekeeper would not notice it. His plan 
worked and got the candy and pop, but 
somehow did not taste good usual. 
When reached home again his mother 
had discovered what had done. She 
found another good sack and made Shan 
take the storekeeper. The second trip 
the store was not happy one for 
Shan. was very hard for him make 
his confession the storekeeper, but when 
had done so, was treated kindly and 
felt “as light June bug the August 
wind.” This refreshing story honesty 
much needed these days when 
often considered “smart” dishonest 
one can avoid detection. 


Red Mule the story Scrappie Lykins 
and his friend Red Mule, man who was 
something outcast his moun- 
tain town. Tractors seemed about re- 
place the mule, doing much the work 
that Red Mule and his faithful team, Dick 
and Dinah, had been doing the town, 
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but Red Mule believed that there was 
place for the mule and devoted himself 
saving many possible. The boy 
Scrappie, who also loved 
worked with Red Mule and his team 
his spare time, became partner this 
enterprise. soon learned that the part- 
nership brought responsibility. With the 
aid his father, Scrappie was 
meet the challenge for while. Then the 
mules proved their worth 
pulled out the tractors after they became 
stuck the mud. Finally letter Scrappie 
sent the President the United States 
brought government agent interested 
buying mules sent overseas for 
use underdeveloped countries. the 
mules were saved and Scrappie and Red 
Mule had good business. 

These are the things Jesse Stuart can say 
mountain funerals, deserted coal mine 
camps, mountain poorhouses, 
and lonesome waters. Why? giving 
experiences which are his give. 
has lived, seen, and heard the things 
which writes. puts this way: 

take with Kentucky embedded 

brain 

flesh and bone blood 

And Kentucky part me.” 
(“Kentucky Land,” N.Y.: 
ton and Co., Inc., 1952) 


E.P. Dut- 


The characters his juvenile books are 
realistically portrayed; they talk and act 
people their particular education 
and cultural backgrounds would normally 
talk and act. The sincerity the author 
immediately noticeable. His are books 
with substance; books that contribute 
the well-being children. Stuart points 
the value work and the satisfaction 
job well done; honesty; love nature; 
thoughtfulness others. There nothing 
pendantic “preachy” about 
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His regional stories picture way life 
that rapidly changing. They are in- 
terest those unfamiliar with the region, 
and are read with nostalgia those who 
have known the same type people and 
similar way life. 

But why attempt describe the 
writings when the words themselves could 
speak much better? 

For example, here’s from 
The Beatinest Boy revealing feel- 
ing for animals: 


Then walked slowly, thinking how the 
possums lived hollow logs, cliffs, and dirt 
holes. thought about how they had hunt 
night for persimmons, pawpaws, and old apple 
orchards. They must often hungry, thought 
stopped and took the sack from his shoulder. 
untied the sack and looked the three pos- 
sums. “If kill you,” said the possums, 
only get your hides. Kill you for your hides! 
Every time wear this coonskin cap think 
the night Boliver shot the coon from the tree! 
think how much more the skin was worth 
the coon than me.” 

Then David sat there looking the possums. 

“Little one, going turn you loose,” 
said, looking the tiny possum. know I’m not 
going kill you for your little hide. 
worth twenty-five cents. going let you 
back your mother. And don’t want kill 
you either,” said softly the big possums 
that were looking him with fear their 
beadly bright eyes. wouldn’t want 
kill you for your hides. find another way 
buy her present.” (pp. 62-63) 


Worth Character telling boy’s feel- 
ing when goes make things right 
with the storekeeper: 


Earlier the when Shan had gone 
the store with his ten sacks, the world had 
belonged him. But now was different. 
walked under hot sun down the dusty road 
and this world didn’t belong him. This was 
world didn’t want. When reached the 
giant sycamore where had watched the big 
red-headed woodpecker early that morning boring 
for worms, stopped long enough look 
see the bird was back again, for would soon 
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time for lunch. But the woodpecker had gone 
and the dead limb looked hot and dry the 
August sunlight. wondered where the wood- 
pecker had gone and was cool nest 
some hollow tree with his family young 
birds away from the hot sun. (pp. 49-50) 

But there wasn’t anything left for him 
but face Mr. Conley. think returning 
this sack made his face get hotter than the sun 
could make it. tried think what 
say. But his tongue got heavy again. was 
lazy the wind and didn’t want speak these 
words. would only few minutes. 
couldn’t tell his heart beat slower and 
couldn’t keep his face from getting hotter. (p. 53) 

Shan felt light June bug the August 
wind. knew now how Abraham Lincoln had 
felt after had returned the pennies. Something 
had left him, and started running the 
Valley road for home. The blue sky above him 
was beautiful had ever seen it. red 
bird chirruped lazily from cluster pawpaws 
and its chirruping was more beautiful 
spring song before April shower. 
sailed over the lazy wind and was pretty 
too. Shan didn’t feel anything now. His mother 
had been right when she said would feel 
better within. How did she know all these things? 
knew now that his mother was smart and 


The illustrator the juvenile books, 
Robert Renneberger, has 
catch the spirit the stories and add 
their charm through the refreshing draw- 
ings. 

hoped that Jesse Stuart will 
continue for long time bring his many 
talents the field literature for young 
children. The reasons are obvious: Here 
indeed born storyteller. His plots are 
simple, straight-forward. poetic quality 
his use language, full word pic- 
tures, adds the charm and appeal 
his stories. 

Mr. Stuart will live and the 
hearts children, for his writing in- 
spirational, and stands firm for good values 
and character training. He—like “truth and 
forever and immortal. 


| 
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BANTON SMITH 


What Have Accomplished 
Reading?---A Review the Past 


Fifty Years 


This last half-century stands out 
truly goiden period the progress read- 
ing instruction. More innovations have 
been effected reading during the last 
fifty years than during the entire three 
hundred years antedating this period 
American history. sure that progress 
has been equally notable the other 
phases the language arts constellation. 
most appropriate that accomplish- 
ments all the language arts areas 
reviewed upon this momentous occasion 
—the Golden Anniversary The National 
Council Teachers English! 

Progress reading instruction has been 
marked succession turning points. 
For period years reading methods and 
materials all over the country are quite 
similar—so similar, fact, that un- 
biased examiner might arrive the con- 
clusion that all had been turned out 
the same mold, with just slightly different 
crimp here and there the contour 
the pan. Then, rather suddenly, new 
plan becomes popular, and teach read- 
ing this manner until another turning 
point arrives. Thus, epoch after epoch 
reading instruction passes (26). 

Fortunately printed records are available 
which can turn delineating these 
epochs and ascertaining their character- 
istics. attempting obtain information 
bring you about reading epochs dur- 
ing our recent half century the following 


Dr. Smith Professor Education New 
York University, and author the classic, Ameri- 
can Reading Instruction. 


source materials, published between 1910 
and 1960, were explored: prominent educa- 
tional magazines that usually 
reading articles, yearbooks learned so- 
cieties, summaries published investiga- 
tions reading, lists unpublished 
master’s and doctoral researches completed 
under way. More than 300 pieces 
materials were surveyed for the purpose 
picking the sequence events and 
trends which marked the pilgrimage 
reading its upward march from 1910 
the present time. This information will 
presented you decades. 


Accomplishments from 1910 1920 

The dramatic decade beginning with 
1910 ushered the first truly great break- 
through reading progress. This was the 
birth the scientific movement educa- 
tion. 1909 Thorndike made the initial 
presentation his handwriting scale be- 
fore meeting the American Association 
for the Advancement Science, and 
1910 was published (29). Generally 
speaking, the publication the Thorndike 
scale has been recognized the beginning 
the contemporary movement for measur- 
ing educational products scientifically. 
the immediately ensuing years scales and 
tests appeared rapidly: Courtis arithmetic 
tests, Composition Scale, Bucking- 
ham Spelling Scale—and then reading test 
Gray Standardized Oral Reading 
Paragraphs (13). This test was published 
1915. Other reading tests followed 


shortly. 
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Have ACCOMPLISHED READING? 


reading was initiated during the latter 
part the preceding period, but 
really take hold nation-wide classroom 
practice until during the years 1920 
1925. This sudden and widespread reversal 
practice was largely due in- 
fluences: the development tests which 
revealed that silent reading was superior 
oral reading speed and compre- 
hension; and the publication The Year- 
books the National Society for the Study 
Education. already indicated, one 
article each appeared the Sixteenth (16) 
and the Eighteenth (17) Yearbooks. The 
climax, however, came with the publication 
the Twentieth Yearbook, Part (19) 
which was devoted entirely the report 
the “Society’s Committee Silent Read- 
ing.” Following the appearance this Year- 
book, “textbook writers began produce 
readers based silent reading procedures; 
other authors prepared professional books 
silent reading; teachers busied them- 
selves preparing exercises that would 
check comprehension silent reading 
means drawings, true-false statements 
completion sentences and forth. The 
whole country for time seemed 
obsessed with the idea teaching silent 
(25). 

This extreme emphasis, however, was 
soon balanced with other factors. 1925 
the novelty the new worn off, 
somewhat; investigations revealed some 
unique uses oral reading, school people 
discovered that there still were some spe- 
cial needs for oral reading the school 
program. Perhaps, the culminating influence 
came with the publication the Twenty- 
Fourth Yearbook, Part (20) which 
appeared 1925. This Yearbook advocated 
broader program reading instruction 
which among other things recognized both 
oral and silent reading. New courses 
study, professional books readers 
immediately reflected the 


jectives this Yearbook and methods dur- 
ing the years 1925-1930 were shaped 
largely its contents. during the first 
two decades the last fifty years 
progressed from extreme oral reading 
recognized both. 


which 


opinion, this was indication real 


accomplishment. 

for individual differences: with the 
administration the newly developed 
tests, very great fundamental 
came apparent with violent impact—the 
realization that there were wide individual 
differences the reading achievement 
children, the same grade and the 
same classroom. This discovery spurred 
school people experiment with variety 
adjustments classroom organization 
and instruction, designed cope with this 
newly revealed variation the learning 
rate children. 

There were reports adjustments made 
classrooms which maintained the reg- 
ular organization such ability grouping, 
flexible promotions, and differentiated as- 
signments. But the pulsating new idea was 
that breaking class organization en- 
tirely permit individual progression. 
This plan organization received much 
the present moment. Speeches, articles, 
and Yearbooks dealt with the subject. San 
Francisco; Los Angeles; Detroit; Winnetka; 
Madison, Wisconsin; and other school sys- 
tems reported (21) they had 
obtained individual instruction. The 
states Connecticut and reported 
(21) experiments individualizing instruc- 


results 


tion rural schools. 

The various plans, the whole, were 
patterned after the Winnetka the Dalton 
ideas, both which individual progres- 
sion reading and other subjects was 


made possible means assignments 
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result the strong new surge 
interest placing education scientific 
basis together with its correlative motives 
for developing instruments measurement, 
would naturally expect that the scientific 
study reading problems would take 
vigorous spurt. And this did. 

Through all the years 1910 only 
studies had been reported reading. 
During the 1910-20 decade, 200 accounts 
appeared, about six times many had 
been reported during the entire history 
reading preceding this time. These 
studies had mostly with tests and 
school surveys would expected. 

for method: the most revolutionary 
thing happened that had happened since 
clergy began teach reading churches, 
and dames began teach reading kitch- 
ens. “For hundreds years oral reading 
had maintained supreme and undisputed 
claim teaching methods” (25). During 
this decade, however, the concept teach- 
ing silent reading burst into our slumbering 
complacency like bombshell. came 
suddenly and the midst period 
which school people were serenely content 
the use sentence-story methods 
applied the oral reading selections 
literary readers. For the most part they 
continued use these practices the end 
the decade but the startling new idea 
was least launched. Discussions the 
advantages silent reading appeared for 
the first time the Sixteenth (16) and 
the Eighteenth (17) Yearbooks the Na- 
tional Society for the Study Education. 
Speakers educational conventions began 
talk about it, magazine articles began 
discuss it. The idea had been born. 

sum up: developing the concept 
applying scientific techniques the study 
reading, devising standardized instru- 
ments measure reading achievement, 
increasing the number studies tremen- 
dously, initiating the silent reading idea. 
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These seem have been the major ac- 
complishments from 1910 1920. 


Accomplishments from 1930 


The period extending from 
1930 perhaps the most golden decade 
this golden era progress far 
fundamental changes reading practices 
are concerned. These changes were largely 
due the scientific movement which had 
shaped during the preceding period 
and which now was opening fresh wells 
information with improved and extended 
applications. 

The new studies conducted during this 
decade carried with them three distinct 
earmarks progress: the 
creased tremendously; they covered 
wider scope problems; many them 
were conducted classrooms teachers 
and other school personnel, rather than 
being confined the laboratory. 

summaries reveal that 763 were 
reported compared with 200 during 
the preceding decade. This unprecedented 
increase reflected the zeal and enthusiasm 
with which school people were searching 
for more information about the important 
subject reading. 


investigations: 


The studies this period probed 
variety problems, but there were three 
areas which were 
significant. They were significant because 
they resulted sweeping changes 
practice. These three areas were: (1) silent 
reading, (2) individual differences, and 
(3) remedial reading. 

The first half this decade might well 
called “The Age Silent Reading.” 
“These years were marked with exag- 
gerated, often exclusive emphasis silent 
reading opposed the traditional oral 
reading techniques” (25). 
mentioned, the concept teaching silent 
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their climax frequency 1940 when 
Gray reported studies relating this 
topic one year. Since that time the 
number has decreased steadily. 

Turning unpublished research, this 
was the hey-day aspiring masters and 
doctors finding problems for research 
the readiness area. The first doctoral 
dissertation readiness was reported 
1927. From that time on, the number 
master and doctoral 
reaching its peak the years 1937 
1940. Fourteen such studies were completed 
1940. Since that time only academic 
studies readiness have been reported 
each year. 

similar trend seen published ar- 
ticles reading readiness. Periodicals 
abounded with discussions readiness 
topics from 1930 1940. Articles this 
literature. 

the light this evidence, may 
concluded that this was the period most 
vigorous emphasis, both investigations 
reading readiness and applications the 
readiness theory. The concept 
accepted now and hear little about 
the present time. 

Remedial reading, which had 
rienced touch-and-go recognition during 
the preceding period, now became estab- 
lished and gained stature. Many signifi- 
cant studies were conducted the remedial 
reading areas: causes 
diagnosis, and corrective procedures. Pro- 
fessional books devoted 
remedial reading were first published. Some 
laboratory studies were still made but the 
majority studies now were conducted 
schools. Remedial reading, which had 
started laboratories, now became topic 


for practical experimentation the public 


expe- 


schools themselves. 
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new trend that began emerge was 
that giving beginning attention high 
school, college, and adult reading. Studies 
made these levels, however, were mostly 
concerned with interests in, and uses 
reading, rather than with reading achieve- 
ment and teaching procedure. 

Every decade reviewed far has been 
characterized one two events great 
distinction. the 1910-1920 decade, 
was the application scientific measure- 
ment and investigation reading, the 
era, was the startling innova- 
tions silent reading and individual 
progression. What was 
event the nineteen-thirties? 

The Activity Movement swept the coun- 
try during these years, and the startling 
new idea reading was teach this skill 
part the Activity Program. such 
program children worked freely and 
spontaneously and actively following 
their own interests; and teachers were 
intrigued with the new “game” trying 
get all their subject matter across 
through “Units Work.” 

far reading was concerned, 
pupils had access considerable number 
books bearing largely the topic 
their “Unit Work.” This was the first 
big impetus for bringing quantity 
books into the classroom for reading. There 
was profusion charts and school-made 
booklets growing out children’s inter- 
ests. Pupils read functionally 
co-operatively prepared materials and out 
many books doing research connec- 
tion with their Units. word, this was 
how reading proceeded the Activity 
Program the thirties. 

longer hear the Activity Pro- 
gram this time nor the teaching 
reading connection with this program. 
The Activity Movement, however, made 
vigorous impact the teaching reading 
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which the child worked through subject 
material that increased small increments 
difficulty. The important point note 
that attention individual differences 
reading received its first great impetus 
during this decade remarkable progress. 

The concept remedial reading was 
launched from its small island study 
during this period and sent out over un- 
explored seas quest answers dis- 
ability problems. The movement was 
spurred the use standardized 
tests. These tests revealed that thousands 
boys and girls were failing each year 
make normal progress reading. Pub- 
lished reports work the reading 
disability field indicate that the chief in- 
terest this time was diagnosing 
individual cases. for method, was 
during this period that Fernald evolved 
her kinesthetic method, and that Orton 
expounded his theory mixed dominance 
and the treatment that 
Remedial reading did get under way during 
this period. 

beginning reading there also were in- 
novations. Experience charts first came into 
use. The Nineteenth Yearbook (18), pub- 
lished 1920, dealt with reading materials. 
examples were given charts based 
children’s experiences, and the practice 
introducing children beginning read- 
ing through the use such material was 
advocated. This practice was not widely 
accepted until much later, but progress had 
been made evolving the idea. 

And last but not least, mention must 
made another mark progress which 
clearly stamped itself into the later annals 
this decade. The reading readiness con- 
cept began take shape this time. 

1926 the International Kindergarten 
Union cooperation with the United 
States Bureau Education conducted 


investigation 
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Reading Instruction upon 
First Grade.” The first articles 
subject were published Childhood Ed- 
ucation January, 1927. Two these 
articles used the term “reading readiness.” 
far aware, this was the first 
time that this phrase crept into our reading 
vocabulary (27). Gray’s summaries pub- 
lished 1928, reported for the first 
time three studies reading readiness. 
few master’s theses and trickling 
articles this subject also appeared before 
the close the decade. The new concept, 
however, was still the formative stage, 
and little was done about practical 
way until the following period, but the 
movement was its way. 

Much more 
accomplishments made during 
precedented period. should like dwell 
longer the accumulation information 
gathered about reading and the auspicious 
innovations classroom practice that were 
inaugurated this time, but must pass 
other conquests and other days. 


could said about the 


Accomplishments from 1930 1940 


This period may characterized largely 
one extension and application rather 
than one revelation and initiation. 

erated pace. round figures about 1200 
studies were reported between 1930 and 
1940. Not only were these studies greater 
number, but they were superior isola- 
tion problems, designs, and con- 
trols. 

Some the embryo ideas that had 
sprouted the preceding decade came 
into full bloom and fruited profusely 
this time. For example: the reading readi- 
ness interest reached its zenith 
period (27). Published investigations 
this topic increased steadily during each 
successive year this decade (9), reaching 
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and other subjects this time—an impact 
strong that its influence still continues. 
The Activity Movement distracted the 
school public from its age-old concept 
schools centered almost exclusively sub- 
ject-matter goals schools which con- 
sideration given the child, himself, 
his stage development, his interests, his 
activities, his choices and his decisions. 

summary, may say that progress 
this decade was characterized con- 
tinuing investigations, greater number, 
higher quality than the preceding 
decade; intensive application the readi- 
ness concept; transfer remedial activities 
from laboratory classroom; beginning 
attention reading higher levels; and 
wide-spread interest teaching reading 
integral part the Activity Program. 


Accomplishments from 1940 1950 


event resulting from progress 
science overshadowed all other indications 
progress during this period. The “birth- 
day the atomic age” officially set 
December 1942, when Dr. Enrico Fermi 
turned the first successful nuclear energy 
machine Chicago. The first atomic bomb 
destroyed Hiroshima August 1945. 
the face things this terrifying discovery 
with its possibilities for good for evil 
reduced comparative insignificance our 
Yet, could this achievement have been pos- 
sible without reading? Can cope ade- 
quately with its future destructive 
beneficent effects, the case may be, 
without more efficient reading skill and 
wider reading citizenry? The atomic age 
and reading immediately become 
active. 

But realize this the time. 
-were too close this earth-shaking 
event sense its import for reading in- 
struction. The war probably only had two 
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immediate effects reading. One these 
was diminution the number reading 
investigations. This was probably due 
the fact that many the psychologists and 
educators who conducted research read- 
ing, stimulated others so, were 
the armed services. 

The other major effect the war was 
the shocking discovery that this day and 
age thousands young men the military 
service could not read well enough 
follow the simple printed instructions for 
camp life. Coupled with this discovery was 
the revelation that reading could taught 
these young men army camps 
amazingly short time. Concurrently, several 
new investigations disclosed reading defi- 
ciencies large numbers high school 
and college students. These several in- 
fluences combined produce spurt 
attention reading these higher levels. 
Immediately following the war, great 
deal professional literature reading 
emerged and among these publications 
several bulletins one Yearbook ap- 
peared dealing with high school and college 
reading. Chief among these publications 
was bulletin the National Education 
Association titled Reading Instruction 
Secondary Schools (15), and the Forty- 
Eighth Yearbook, Part The National 
Society for the Study Reading, titled 
Reading High School and College (24). 
The actual teaching reading these 
levels had not progressed far this time 
but the idea was vigorously expanding. 


and 


During this period, reading the con- 
tent subjects also became matter wide 
discussion and the subject few investi- 
gations. The studies this time pointed 
the general conclusion that while good 
readers can read well all subject fields, 
special practice reading 
subject areas helpful average and 


poor readers. 


q i 


the forties, wide recognition was given 
the interrelationships amongst the lan- 
guage arts. Studies, articles, speeches were 
concerned with the relationship reading 
spelling, handwriting, vocabulary, and 
composition. result came recog- 
nize that reading was not isolated skill 
independent other skills used 
interchange ideas, but that was just 
one aspect the total language arts con- 
stellation mutually dependent upon and 
interactive with all other skills the com- 
munication dimension. 

strong new concern also sprang 
regard the effects three the newer 
media for mass communication: comics, 
movies and radio. Television did not come 
for much attention until the next decade 
but during this period wide dissemination 
entertainment through the first named 
agencies stirred worry the part 
school people and parents. They feared that 
interest listening radio, looking 
comics, viewing movies 
interest reading and thus decrease the 
amount reading done. Numerous popu- 
lar articles bemoaned the situation and 
pointed out its dangers. Several studies 
were conducted directed toward the ex- 
ploration students’ interests this area 
and finding out how much time they de- 
voted the offerings these types. Thus 
initial steps were taken obtaining infor- 
mation combat what was thought 
the first threat reading. 

Remedial diagnosis and treatment con- 
tinued claim large segment the spot- 
light. Mechanical instruments and devices 
which had been introduced during the 
preceding period increased numbers and 
use. There were fewer studies reported 
psychological factors such dominance, 
handedness, eyedness, and reversals. in- 
creasing number were devoted personal 
factors related reading: personal 
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interests and attitudes, personal status 
social, emotional, and experiential maturity. 
This attention other growth and develop- 
ment factors related reading was cer- 
tainly one the most notable advances 
made during this period. 


sum up: the chief points progress 
during this decade were: increased atten- 
tion teaching reading the higher 
levels; growing attention reading the 
content subjects; concerns about mass 
communications; attempts find relation- 
ships between reading 
spelling, vocabulary and composition; and 
perhaps, most important all, growing 
consciousness the profound truth that 
reading doesn't develop vacuum 
itself, but that part and parcel 
general child development and affected 
all other aspects child growth. 


Accomplishments from 1950 1960 


most exciting decade! For one thing, 
interest reading instruction became 
most universal during this period. There 
was time when primary teachers were 
the only people interested the teaching 
reading. Now teachers all subjects 
and all levels want know more about 
reading. Parents are asking questions, pur- 
suing books and articles reading. Stu- 
dents high-school and college levels and 
adults beyond college are flocking read- 
ing centers. Slick magazines and laymen 
are discussing reading freely. great con- 
flagration interest has been ignited 
amongst teachers and students, and more 
especially amongst the lay public. And this 
good. 

During this period, however, for the first 
time history, reading instruction 
American schools underwent harsh and 
severe criticism laymen. School people 
maintained that the criticisms were unfair 
and rose the defense their methods 
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through articles, speeches, discussions, and 
investigations. Several comparative studies 
“Then and Now” were made. These stu- 
dies, the whole, showed that were 
teaching reading well better than 
in-preceding years. 

Insofar progress concerned the 
criticism laymen probably 
good effects: caused school people 
examine their present methods more care- 
fully; stimulated the interest parents 
and other laymen reading instruction; 
offered motives and opportunities 
school people explain 
psychology, and philosophy 
present methods are based. this situa- 
tion, often the case other situations, 
even criticism caused reading move for- 
ward. 

Perhaps off-shoot interest and 
criticism, coupled with growing aware- 
ness the complexity the reading pro- 
cess, there has been spurt activity 
the re-instatement and increase reading 
courses the curriculums teacher-train- 
ing institutions. Concurrently 
interest adding more courses, standards 
are being raised regard the qualifica- 
tions teachers reading and reading 
specialists. This movement toward better- 
trained teachers reading big step 
forward. 

for the number investigations: 
studies during this period reached incredi- 
ble proportions. Gray reported over 1,000 
studies his 1960 summary, but his 
introduction said for the first time 
his thirty-five years annual summarizing, 
“The number studies are increasing 
rapidly that longer possible re- 
port all them this annual summary. 
Those referred this year represent either 
new distinctive approach problem 
suggest significant issues need fur- 
ther study.” Not only was this increase ap- 
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parent the published reports read- 
ing investigations, but also was reflected 
the reports dissertations completed 
progress which soared new nu- 
merical heights, the 
averaging about per year compared 
with about the preceding decade. 
Advance shown the subjects in- 
vestigation. Reading the content fields, 
adult reading deficiencies, and television 
related reading came for strong addi- 
tional attention. The most gratifying trend 
revealed, however, that are present 
delving more deeply into the reading pro- 
cess and more broadly into the factors that 
affect it. The former popular topic 
phonics now seems have been replaced 
with studies perception. Comprehension 
longer treated lump sum; the 
emphasis present upon the higher 
thinking processes interpretation and 
critical reading. The old readiness studies 
are replaced with investigations predic- 
tion and expectancy. Remedial reading 
not much concerned now with studies 
gadgets and specific teaching remedies 
factors. Parental personality, attitudes, and 
interactions with the child related 
reading entered the research scene for the 
first time during this period, and many 
reading investigations concerned with par- 
ents and their children are now being re- 
ported. Studies are made regard the 
climate the its effect 
reading. This mere glimpse some the 
subjects the most recent studies in- 
dicative trend toward probing 


greater depths and wider breadths than 


was evident most the studies pre- 
ceding this period. 

Special mention should made 
clearly discernible advance regard 
reading and the other language arts. 
the preceding decade became strongly 
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concerned about the relationships read- 
ing the subjects spelling, handwriting, 
vocabulary, and composition. During this 
decade have moved concern 
about aspects the language arts which 
perhaps are less tangible than the subject 
matter areas but more inclusive their 
application the entire block com- 
munication skills. Listening studies have 
increased leaps and bounds. Some 
the most recent dissertation topics have 
with semantic studies reading con- 
tent, multiple meanings, figures speech 
reading, and the linguistic approach 
have moved from subject interrelation- 
ships relationships dealing with listening 
and the various aspects linguistics? 

The innovation reading method which 
has loomed large the horizon late 
the plan known individualized instruc- 
tion. The amount attention given this 
plan this decade comparable that 
given individual instruction the nine- 
teen-twenties. probably the most 
popular topic discussion present 
educational magazines and often teach- 
gatherings. 

This individualized plan the present 
different from individual instruction which 
was popular the twenties. The earlier 
plan was subject-matter oriented. Each 
child was given subject matter assignments 
divided into small increments difficulty 
and was permitted progress fast 
he, personally, could complete each suc- 
cessive increment. The present 
child-psychology oriented utilizing partic- 
ularly Dr. Willard theory seek- 
ing, self-selection, and pacing that the 
child seeks that which stimulates him, 
selects the book desires read, and 
proceeds his own rate. 

This plan has been used too recently for 
research reports have. crept into pub- 
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lished summaries investigations. Most 
the research this topic present falls 
into the unpublished category theses, 
dissertations, mimeographed reports 
experiments carried certain school 
systems. examination the most recent 
sources listing dissertations completed 
under way indicates that quantity re- 
search now taking place regard this 
topic. Much will undoubtedly find its 
way into print the near future. 

Much more could said 
period, but because lack time now 
shall let the curtain fall over the last scene 
fifty years reading accomplishment. 
review the stirring events the past, 
have right feel cheered, grateful, 
proud. looking back retrospect 
might wonder whether another fifty years 
possibly bring about many 
changes. This was the first period which 
entifically. consideration the newly 
developed tools, our eagerness learn, 
conducted, might reason 
that practically all facets reading instruc- 
tion have been explored and thus another 
era could never great this. 

probably are wrong. pioneered during 
this period unexplored territory. 
chopped down and cleared away the large 
virgin trees, but perhaps some the 
humble shrubs creeping vines fragile 
mosses may hold even more significance 
for than the strikingly 
sight timbers. But these more obscure 
growths won't yield their significance with 
the use heavy saws and axes. shall 
need fresh, piercing insights choosing 
which these select for dislodgment, 
and then shall need unique, delicate 
tools pry them loose from their tangled 
environment and test the potency 


their effect. 
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What trying say that while our 
accomplishments have been very great, in- 
deed, may that have only pene- 
trated the first layer, the troposphere, 
speak. Undoubtedly, brilliant new 
sights will revealed, ingenious new 
techniques experimentation will 
evolved. Possibilities such developments 
opportunities for unlimited 


achievement the future. 


portend 


Most assuredly, shall not rest com- 
placently the glory achievement dur- 
ing this past golden age. Rather .shall 
look forward still greater accomplish- 
ments reading. Let push and 
‘with more and more vigor the next 
decade and the next decade, and all 
the other decades ahead! 
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Forward Look 


During the past decade have had 
the United States much adverse 
reading methods and materials instruc- 
tion. The strictures have emphasized the 
ing presentations textbooks and associa- 
ted materials. Critics have stressed too the 
school’s failure make extensive use 
films, filmstrips, and other aids. Some have 
cited the neglect interest and motive, 
and have deplored insufficient emphasis 
phonics. Others have pointed the un- 
justifiably high per cent reading failures 
among children and the lack reading 
skill and interest the part many youth 
and adults today. Still others have cited the 
school’s failure treat reading think- 
ing process. Undeniably there ample rea- 
son for criticism, 
condemnation our schools and the over- 


wholesale 


simplification causes and cures are not 
only unjustifiable but deplorable. 

most insistent criticism has centered 
about the teaching phonics, topic 
which persists issue. 
This criticism related one directed 
toward oral reading were part justified 
the neglect phonics some schools 
and the abandonment instruction 
oral reading others. Inconceivable 
may now appear, group educa- 
tors one time sponsored nonoral read- 
ing program. Few schools adopted nonoral 
methods, and phonic instruction was usual- 
offered, although the procedures and the 
extent the emphasis varied widely. 


Dr. Witty Professor Education North- 
western University and Director the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic. 
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Reading Instruction--- 


few critics attributed all almost all poor 
reading lack phonic training and 
appeared believe that the inauguration 
particular “approaches” would provide 
cure-all for every kind reading failure 
problem. This unfortunately not the 

demonstrate the significance number 
factors which contribute poor reading, 
including unfavorable home conditions, lack 
readiness, emotional disturbances, few 
and unsuitable materials, and forth. 
course, lack phonic ability sometimes 
associated with poor reading, but too 
are other factors various combinations. 
This fact has been well established stud- 
ies the past. the present time, several 
are yielding additional valu- 
able insights concerning causation atten- 
tion being given extreme cases the 
significance brain damage 
factors inadequately explored 
studies. The role played attitude and 
emotion receiving renewed attention, 
and interest and motivation are also being 
investigated. The future will bring, 
hope, greatly reduced tendency over- 
emphasize single items studying causa- 
tion. Moreover, hope that the prevention 
reading difficulties will receive greater 
attention the coming years. 


Phonics Cure-All 


Some writers, however, continue over- 
simplify the problem effective reading 
instruction and attack with vehemence cur- 
rent educational practices. 
most exaggerated position was represented 
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Rudolph who stated: “Teach 
the child what each letter stands for and 
can read.” Moreover, Mr. Flesch recog- 
nized limitation the phonic approach 
—in teaching children read remedial 
reading. Thus stated: “The reading 
perts’ course will say that such pro- 
simple. What about Johnny’s emotional 
troubles, what about such nervous habits 
reversals, what about correcting his eye 
movements? But answer all that 
phonics. Phonics the (p. 116). 

Mr. Flesch’s book reiterates 
ment that children “never really learn 
read” our schools (p. 18). Parents there- 
fore must take over since “the teaching 
reading too important left the 
educators” (Preface, IX). Two other 
writers have examined current problems 
little more realistically, but have arrived 
similar conclusion concerning the role 
phonics. stated the book-jacket 
Reading Chaos and Cure that the au- 
thors, Sybil Terman and Walcutt 
“advocate application the phonics 
method opposed the ‘reading readi- 
ness’ and ‘word configuration’ program now 
widely the book the following 
statements are found: “It absurdly easy 
teach child read with the proper 
method. Most the children America 
could taught few weeks months 
the age five. shall tell you about 
various schools, now functioning, where 
(Preface, IX). 

Some critics, like Mr. Flesch, are appar- 
ently interested chiefly solely, appears, 


Flesch, Why Johnny Can’t Read. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1955, 

*Rudolph Flesch, op. cit. 

are from the book-jacket Reading 
Chaos and Cure Sybil Terman and Charles 
Child Walcutt. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1958. 
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mere pronunciation words. They have 
very limited appreciation reading 
intelligent, meaningful act which 
thinking promoted. Mr. Flesch makes 
this position abundantly clear story 
tells: 

once surprised native Prague reading 
aloud from Czech newspaper. “Oh, you know 
Czech?” asked. “No, don’t understand 
word it,” answered. can only read it.” 
(p. 23)* 

Later (p. 103), describes group 
first grade children reading newspaper 
and states: “But the fact is, and testify 
it, that those children read what was 
the paper. They were perfectly able 
pronounce words they had never seen be- 
fore.” describing one child, continues: 
“Needless say, that six-year-old child 
the slightest idea what the word 
meant. How could he?” Certainly pronun- 
ciation without understanding not the 
aim modern reading instruction. Nor 
meaningless pronunciation thought 
reading. Reading considered some 
thinking process through which meaning 
obtained from printed symbols. 
recognized that not get the meaning 
its spelling from its pronunciation. 
some us, failure obtain meaning 
the most significant and unfortunate out- 
come faulty inadequate reading in- 
struction. The child who not encouraged 
find appropriate meanings various 
ways, such examining the context, 
not being taught read effectively. Rather, 
routine exercise. recognized, too, that 
reading both oral and silent; and that 
two-way thinking process involving 
the reaction the symbol 
statement and his interpretation 
terms his experience. 

Some critics ignore and ridicule much 


‘Rudolph Flesch, op. cit. 
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that experimentation has divulged the 
past years about child growth 
and development relation effective 
instruction reading. For example, they 
categorically deny that there such thing 
readiness for the various steps the 
process learning read. They discount, 
too, the importance the interest factor 
and goals, purposes, and needs the 
reading process. 


Phonics and Interest 


Criticisms assume various guises. few 
advocates simple procedures such 
phonic instruction recognize the possibility 
that other factors also cause contribute 
poor reading. For example, Glenn Mc- 
Cracken has some reservations about the 
complete adequacy phonic approaches. 
states that interest should come first: 


not agree with Dr. Flesch, however, that 
phonics constitutes the only important teaching 
technique necessary for producing superior read- 
ers. The maintenance interest must always 
come first. interest low, success will 
lower. Particularly among slower learners better 
results will accompany accelerated (p. 


should like stress the fact that 
“accelerated interest” also will foster learn- 
ing among average and rapid learners. 
obtain interest, McCracken recommends 
heartily the presentation materials 
filmstrip form: 


Another value associated with 
approach its facility for promoting class dis- 
cussion. have found this feature 
particularly pertinent reading growth. Avid 
group conversation brings out many ideas. 
stimulates interest and helpful pupils with 
good well weak mental abilities. When there 
only one object interest look the 
room and when all children can see equally 
well, conversation naturally ensues. common 
practice these classes for the pupils guided 
the teacher, arrive group decisions. This 
learning its finest (p. 171) 


McCracken, The Right Learn. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1959. 
McCracken, op. cit. 
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This group approach coordinated with 
the use basal text, and outstanding 
results are reported. 

The filmstrip approach undoubtedly has 
merits. was used with remarkable suc- 
cess the Army’s program for functionally 
illiterate men during World War II. Con- 
cerning the problem illiteracy, Terman 
and Walcutt state: 

When the Army launched the great draft 
the beginning World War II, discovered 
that between ten million (over twenty-five years 
old) and sixteen million (over twenty years old) 
Americans were unable read fourth- 
grade level! 1943 million draftees had 
been rejected for illiteracy three-quarters 
million had been accepted who read 
below level. These millions 
could not all have come from Capp’s mythi- 
cal communities the Southern mountains.’ (p. 
19) 

But should pointed out that analyses 
the origin these men did disclose 
meager background educational experi- 
ence. The majority the men did come 
from educationally deprived areas. More- 
over, the poor reading was not attributable 
primarily inadequacies their educa- 
tion but instead lack education. Ter- 
man and Walcutt also fail indicate that 
developed and used unusually effi- 
cient program instruction based upon 
research child development and educa- 
tion. 


The Army Program for Functionally 
Illiterate Men 


order satisfy the need for man- 
power the Armed Forces, was neces- 
sary induct large numbers illiterate 
men. Special 
Training Units were organized give the 
academic training these men needed be- 
come useful soldiers. these units they 
participated educational program 
characterized (a) definite objectives, 


‘Sybil Terman and Charles op. cit. 
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(b) high motive and interest, (c) careful 
study and proper grouping individuals, 
(d) use functional methods and ma- 
terials small classes, (e) wide applica- 
tion visual aids, (f) hygienic conditions 
insuring sense security and general 
well-being, (g) provision for success from 
the start and for steady progress, and (h) 
the use thoroughly trained, enthusiastic 
instructors. 

Under the above conditions, became 
possible for functionally illiterate and non- 
English-speaking men acquire the read- 
ing skills needed the Army the short 
period eight weeks. The writer this 
article has described the steps this ac- 
complishment elsewhere and has indi- 
cated some the implications for the 
classroom teacher. has outlined too his 
concept well-rounded reading program 
for the elementary school. Such program 
similarly characterized (a) definite 
objectives, (b) provision for orderly 
mastery basic habits (c) 
application appropriate techniques 
appraising pupils’ needs and evaluating 
their growth, (d) the use functional 
materials and methods instruction, (e) 
the appropriate use visual and auditory 
materials, and (f) the maintenance hy- 
gienic conditions for learning under skilled 
this program, individual and 
group instruction are judiciously combined, 
and reading looked upon 
which helps pupils meet their problems 
with success and understanding. 


The Role Interest 

Again and again the writer has referred 
the value ascertaining and utilizing 
children’s this emphasis, 
has found support research which pro- 


Witty, Reading Modern Education. 
Boston: Heath and Co., 1949, 10. 


Witty, op. cit. 
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vides convincing evidence that the curricu- 
lum should developed accord with 
the children’s needs, interests, 
lems have maximum significance 
and application. For years capable teachers 
have utilized children’s interests strong 
motives for learning. Committees engaged 
curriculum development reconstruc- 
tion have also given recognition the 
interests boys and girls different ages. 

Specialists reading too sometimes 
recommend that teachers utilize existing 
interests starting point remedial 
endeavor. These workers are 
some transitory that 
others are unworthy extension. There- 


fore has been suggested that teachers 
aim modify old patterns, create new 
interests, and raise the level pupils’ 
tastes. fact, the interests boys and 
girls coming school may thought 
constituting unique opportunity for 
teachers. The interests pupils the time 
they leave class school may reflect the 
extent which the teacher has accepted 
responsibility for directing pupil growth. 
Thus balanced reading program the 
study children’s interests becomes 
primary consideration. 

recognized also that learning 
read with meaning increases the child’s 
sense power and opens the doors new 
satisfactions and new sources knowledge. 
Throughout all stages the learning proc- 
ess, the child’s satisfaction real achieve- 
ment and progress primary concern. 
This the logical corollary the fore- 
going emphasis the interest factor. This 
dual approach guarantees the child the 
chance follow worthwhile interests 
program characterized systematic guid- 
ance and continuous evaluation. such 
program, successful achievement and 
ciplined growth are objectives. 


the Army program widespread use 
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was made films and filmstrips, moti- 
vational and instructional devices. Follow- 
ing World War II, filmstrips were gradually 
introduced and employed successfully 
certain phases reading instruction. And 
films, too, were used with outstanding suc- 
cess association with reading materials. 
For example, experiment conducted 
James Fitzwater and the writer, films 
were employed present simple narratives 
strong appeal second-grade 
After the children had seen each film and 
had listened the commentary, they read 
the story film-reader. Then they de- 
veloped their own story which was repro- 
duced and heard them via the magnetic 
sound track. This experiment, combining 
reading with listening and discussion, was 
demonstrably successful. Under these con- 
ditions, the acquisition concepts and 
skill interpreting presentations was 
greatly enhanced. The film played im- 
portant role this program; however, 
was recognized that the use the film 
was one factor only effecting success. 
Similarly, the use filmstrips has been 
found foster the development read- 
ing skills. 

the hope the writer that the 
future will bring increased use films and 
filmstrips soundly articulated develop- 
mental program with full recognition 
their motivational and instructional worth. 
The value visual and auditory devices 
unquestionably great; their use should not 
looked upon panacea but rather 
way facilitating learning when they 
are employed appropriate context 
instruction. These statements apply also 
the use tachistoscopes, reading accel- 
erators, and “teaching machines.” Similarly 


Witty and James Fitzwater, “An Experi- 
ment with Films, Film Readers, and the Mag- 
English, April, 1952. 
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the use “closed circuit TV” should not 
looked upon cure-all device, nor 
regarded substitute for the teacher 
and the way solve the teacher short- 
age. The worth each these devices 
and approaches should acknowledged 
and research should undertaken as- 
certain when and how they can em- 
ployed most advantageously. 


The Role Interest 
Developmental Program 


Although many authorities reading 
have recommended the use interests 
motivating instruction, relatively few stud- 
ies the interest factor have been made 
during the past fifteen twenty years. 


During this period the emergence 
has altered greatly the recreation boys 
and girls and has deeply affected their 
interests. recent comprehensive study 
reveals that the impact and the mass 
media has altered children’s 
greatly and has probably increased the 
need for believe that 
the future, knowledge concerning the 
interests pupils will regarded essen- 
tial planning the reading curriculum and 
guiding each pupil. hope the prin- 
ciple interest will receive greater recog- 
nition not only the elementary school 
but also the high school and the 
college. 
The Role Textbooks 

There are, course, various ways 
teach children read. Some teachers have 
succeeded through the conventional text- 


"Paul Witty, The Effects the Mass Media. 
Golden Anniversary White House Conference 
Children and Youth, Washington, 1960. 
See also Study the Interests Children 
and Youth, cooperative research 
tween Northwestern University and the Office 
Education, and Welfare, directed Paul 
Witty, Northwestern University, 1960. 
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book approach; others have 
“individualized method”; some have em- 
ployed films and film-readers with success; 
and still others have combined effectively 
group and individual approaches. has 
become clear that various means may 
used establish and improve reading 
skills. Although reading skills may 
achieved different approaches, should 
observe that there are different outcomes 
and relationships associated with each. 
Increasingly, educators are recommending 
comprehensive program instruction 
which stresses meaningful reaction and 
reading thinking. Accordingly, greater 
recognition being given the effects 
reading experience upon the 
efforts provide more valid evaluation 
than that reflected only the acquisition 
skill, teachers are asking questions such 
as: pupils read more widely? Are they 
more interested and better able read 
the materials the subject fields? Have 
they obtained competency using the 
library satisfy interests and meet re- 
curring needs? Have they developed, 
result instruction, strong interest 
reading and independence the selection 
materials? 

Recently have had our attention 
directed certain inadequacies the in- 
structional program that follows the typical 
textbook pattern achieve the objec- 
tives implied the foregoing questions. 
Criticisms have centered some cases 
the content elementary school textbooks. 
Indeed, the first-grade reading program has 
become subject for ridicule scorn 
the part some critics, and the textbook 
has served the special object attack. 
The assumption that children may obtain 
maximum benefits from the presentation 


Paul Witty (Chm.), Development and 
through Reading, Sixtieth Yearbook, National 
Society for the Study Education, Chicago: 
University Chicago Press, 1961. 


words highly repetitious contexts woven 
about trivial situations highly question- 
able. Certainly more meaningful materials 
closely related children’s current experi- 
ences are essential sound program 
reading instruction. 

The design for textbooks the future 
(and the instructional guides and practice 
materials) will, hope, provide for 
greater flexibility and make more ingenious 
provision for individual differences through 
the inclusion richer and more varied con- 
tent. hoped that greater attention will 
given concept building rather than 
repetition words routine patterns. 
Reading the content fields, critical read- 
ing, and reading satisfy personal and 
social needs, deserve, and should receive 
far greater attention. There will 
hope, much needed enrichment for 
superior pupils, well provision for 
wide use materials afford opportuni- 
ties for pupils apply reading skills the 
subject fields. The elementary school the 
future will, hope, have central library 
and school librarian. The school librarian, 
like the teacher, will thoroughly trained 
child study. The librarian will encourage 
teachers and pupils the use the library 
aids, reference books, catalogs, indexes, 
and will also keep 
teachers informed new books and 
visual and auditory materials well. 
Through the foregoing steps, shall see 
the diffusion developmental practices 
throughout our schools. 

developmental reading program will 
recognize the value continuous, systema- 
tic instruction, utilization interests, ful- 
fillment developmental needs, and the 
articulation reading experience with 
other types worthwhile activity. The 
chief aim this program will help 
pupils become skillful, self-reliant, and in- 
dependent readers, who will continue 
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tions throughout their lives reading. 
all stages, reading thinking process 
will cultivated. 


Individualized Reading 


The above objectives will conceded 
desirable. But how they are 
achieved matter controversy. 

With some these mind, one group 
educators and teachers advocating 
what called “Individualized Reading.” 
This term means many things different 
persons who advocate the practice. Leland 
Jacobs, practical manner, discusses 
the topic and states: 

the first place, “individualized reading” 
not single method with predetermined steps 
say that every teacher who would individualize 
guidance reading must this that. 
not feasible desirable present 
single methodological formulation 
right “individualized reading” which every 
teacher shall 

Certain writers have attempted define 
“individualized reading” unique pro- 
gram and have emphasized its value 
method instruction. would agree 
with the persons who recommend “individ- 
ualized reading” the following conditions 
were recognized. Individualized reading 
subordinate to, adjunct of) the basal 
program, but not the program. see 
little need for calling the program “individ- 
ualized” and designating this approach 
“the method” followed. May Lazar 
generally admirable discussion states: 
“Individualized Reading not subordinate 
adjunct the basic reading pro- 
gram.” However, she adds “it the basic 


Jacobs, “Individualized Reading Not 
Thing,” Individualizing Reading Practices, 
edited Alice Miel, New York: Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, 
versity, 1958. 
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Why recognize that 


alone constitute the reading program? 


Why grant the importance 
both approaches and cease think 
them mutually exclusive practices? 
possible find way which agree- 
ment can reached utilize the 
undeniably desirable features both 
approaches program which encourages 
thinking, independent choice, 
directed behavior? Admittedly, 
necessitate the abandonment some prac- 
tices associated with the typical textbook 
pattern instruction; will necessitate 
too the disavowal belief 
class. Adaptations, revisions, and extensions 
current practices will necessary. 


Characteristics Individualized 
Reading 


Various persons have described the dis- 
tinguishing features “individualized 
reading.” For example, Dorothy Dietrich 
emphasized some the characteristics 
individualized reading follows: 

Presently, numerous articles have been written 
concerning the individualized approach the 
teaching reading. Although these reports vary 
the organization and methods used, they 


agree that the elements necessary for con- 
ducting individualized reading 


clude: (1) large classroom library made 
brought from home the 


materials borrowed from public 
braries; (2) free choice the children 
the reading materials depending 
and/or readability; (3) 
which may series questions devised 
the teacher pertaining each book, general 
report the book read, visual presentation 


“May Lazar, “Individualized Reading: 
gram Seeking, Self-selection, and Pacing,” 


Chapter Veatch, Individualizing 
Your Reading Program, New York: Putnam, 1959, 
196. 
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the highlights the book the class 
whole, discussion with other 
cerning characters, plots, etc.; (4) a conference 
between each child and the classroom teacher, 
the number conferences depending upon 
class size and individual need; (5) 
skill program which may taught 
small group basis depending upon the emerging 
needs the individual.” 


May Lazar and two members the 
Bureau staff, after visiting about classes 
and making survey current practices 
the schools where individualized reading 
had been started, found that “although 
two teachers worked exactly the same 
way even the same school, there emerged 
general picture their procedures.” 


Teachers generally gave some directions the 
class whole. time was given when all 
children read independently 
material. Teachers held sessions “conferences” 
with individual children with small group. 
Teachers kept records children’s 
needs, and interests. 

The children kept simple records reports 
their readings. 

There was class group discussion sharing 
books 


will found that most teachers who 
have tried the individualized approach are 
enthusiastic about Some 
schools have reported that combination 
the individualized approach with the 
traditional basic method has proved more 
satisfactory. Several writers have concluded 
that the most desirable procedure 
adapt the best features individualized 


Society, edited Allen Figurel, Part 
“Experimental Procedures Significant for Future 
Trends Reading Instruction; For Reading 
Supervisors; Methods and Materials,” In- 
ternational Reading Association Conference Pro- 
ceedings; 1959, 233. Published 
West 42nd St. New York 36. 

Lazar, Individualizing Your Reading 
Program, op. cit., 198. 

“For the individual approach, see 
Reading Program. New York: Putnam, 1959. 


and group instruction the reading 
situation and the needs existing different 
schools. 

Both strengths and weaknesses the 
individualized method have been noted. 
Sartain reports the results 
experiment “to determine whether second- 
grade groups would make greater progress 
reading skills when taught for three 
months the method individualized 
self-selection when taught for 
equivalent period the method ability 
grouping using basic readers plus variety 
supplementary drew the 
following conclusions from his study: 

summary, because this study others 
that have been carefully controlled that 
the individualized method does 
better reading gains than strong basal program, 
there reason forfeit the advantages 
well-planned basic system. Instead the benefits 
the individual conferences should obtained 
their addition the basic reader 

Sartain notes some strengths and weak- 

nesses the individualized method 
listed the teachers who participated 
the study: 


Strengths the Method 
Individualized Self-selection 


personal relationship with pupils. 

Children are motivated read 

tensively. 

There keen interest sharing, 

There strong motivation for individual 
improvement. 

Top readers are especially responsive. 


Weaknesses the Individual Method 


All slow pupils and others who cannot work 
well independently become restless 
waste time. 

There opportunity teach new vocabu- 
lary and concepts needed before reading. 

gram word attack skills. 


Sartain, “The Roseville Experiment 
with Individualized Reading,” The Reading 
Teacher, Vol. 13, April, 1960, 277. 

Sartain, op. cit., 281. 
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exceedingly hard identify pupils’ 
difficulties short infrequent conferences. 
There some doubt about the permanence 
skills taught 

The method inefficient because the 
time required teach skills individuals 
instead teaching groups who 
gressing similar rate. 

The conscientious teacher becomes frustrated 
attempting provide individual conferences 
for all pupils who need them each day.” 


Eleanor Johnson, too, evaluating the 
individualized reading approach, lists the 
following values and limitations: 


Values. Individualized reading allows 
read his own level without being frustrated 
those differing reading ability. 
can follow his own reading interests. Tensions 
are reduced. Pupils enjoy the personal attention 
they receive teacher-pupil conferences. 

Limitations. The individualized 
basic reading has least four important limita- 
tions. (1) Readiness. For maximum achievement, 
every child every level needs readiness for 
reading any story. Individualized reading appears 
ignore the principle readiness. (2) Skills. 
Reading skills are many and complex. 
does not learn them merely reading. Leaving 
them individual teaching can open Pandora’s 
Box reading deficiencies. (3) Purpose. Reading 
thinking process. Skill thinking needs 
more guidance than can given brief 
conference. (4) Efficiency. waste time 
individually what can done more 
group 


efficiently 


May Lazar also points some values 
and some items concern about the in- 
dividualized approach. 


This approach: Really provides for individual 
differences; satisfies children’s needs seeking, 
self-selection, 

Better integration with other language arts— 
more creative thinking and critical reading; wide 
increase vocabulary; motivation for listening, 
writing, spelling; desire com- 
municate ideas. 

initiated reading; extensive use public library. 

relationships 
the class; acceptance 
butions; “caste system” broken down. 

The child has better sense his own worth 


strong 


self- 


one 


Sartain, op. cit., 279. 

Johnson, “The Trend Toward In- 
dividualized Reading,” Weekly Reader, Vol. 
XXIX, May 2-6, 1960. Teacher’s Edition 


ber the group;—he relies his 
management; feels that real part 
the program and learning from his own efforts 
and not always because what 
wants him learn. 

Child actually reads; learns cherish 
handle books; respects authors and their ideas.” 


and 


May Lazar mentions some problems that 
were encountered. 


cern about: 

Materials—there are not enough 
yet fit the needs the classes; administration 
and organization the books are serious factors. 

may need special guidance that 
does not foresee. 

able handle this approach? 

Supervision—flexibility makes procedures more 
difficult assess. the supervisor understands 
and has the same objectives, evaluation will not 
employ evaluative measures somewhat different 
nature from the existing ones. 

about changing 


something new. 


procedures. 

Although some the writers individ- 
ualized reading not recommend drop- 
ping basal textbooks, Sartain states that 
“most the enthusiasts recommend drop- 
ping the basal reader program entirely, 
but several teachers have found that com- 
bination basal and individualized reading 
more have noted some 
examples effective combination group 
and individual approaches. Thus, Maida 
Wood Sharpe describes ingenious pro- 
gram which the teacher worked “one 
two days each week the basal readers 
for systematic study and instruction basic 
reader skills,” and used the other days 
individualized reading Also 
Lazar, op. cit., pp. 200-201. 

“May Lazar, op. cit., pp. 199-200. 
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dividualized Reading.” The Reading Teacher, 13, 
April, 1960, 262. 

Wood Sharpe, “An Individualized Read- 
ing Program,” 35, Dec. 
1958, pp. 507-512. 
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Louise Carson reports that her school 
district the teachers were “not yet con- 
vinced that completely individualized 
program” was “necessary advisable,” but 
that they were interested the idea. She 
thought that were she embark such 
program, she “would retain reading 
groups basal reading” and “would in- 
dividualize all supplementary 
This suggestion has been made num- 
ber writers including John DeBoer.” 
Another distinct innovation suggested 
Margaret Kirby who described pro- 
gram which reading skills are presented 
and demonstrated the children. For 
three days each week the children work 
independently and the other two days 
they work together. important feature 
this program the arrangement for 
books. Six eight books like levels are 
placed shelves covered with varying 
colors shelf paper. Kirby thus describes 
the use these books the children: 


Each child told choose the book wants 
from shelf particular color. book may 
put back the shelf until checked the 
teacher. move another shelf determined 
the child’s own progress. When new shelf 
started, the basic book required reading. 
this way every child getting the basic 
vocabulary. 

child asks for book from another 
shelf, let him try. most cases the child 
has come back and asked back the 
shelf had originally been assigned. This gives 
the child chance make evaluation 
his own ability. One child read book much 
below his reading level. Together teacher and 
child evaluated this reading experience and 
decided that sometimes book worthwhile 
because the enjoyment gives the 
formation presents. Another child wanted 
book from more advanced level and proved 
that she was capable handling this level 
because she was willing put forth the extra 
effort required. 

During the independent reading period 


Carson, “Moving Toward Individu- 
alization—A Second Grade Program,” Elementary 
English, 34, October, 1957. 

DeBoer, Address given Northwestern 
University, Summer Reading Conference, 1959. 


work with one child time desk. 
Theoretically each child has: 
conference each 


Esther after following for 
several weeks individualized program 
with her children, has “some problems” 
solve: 


selective reading also involved some 
problems. Many the children were primers 
and first readers. The stories were longer and 
took more time read. was now impossible 
read with each child every day. had 
tried taking half the group one day and the 
other half the next day but the children didn’t 
like it. didn’t get read today” was the 
complaint. Again thought, “Oh joy, 
really like read. This what have been 
working for.” 

this time, course, was almost sold 
individualized reading except for one thing. 
There certain sense pleasure sharing 
story with your classmates—in other words, 
group reading. But added group reading 
our individual reading the day would heavily 
overbalanced with language arts. And yet—the 
next teacher might prefer use group reading 
and seemed only fair that the children should 
have the experience. 

The longer teach the more feel that there 
isn’t any one approach—rather 
that ultimately shapes the results. This past year 
has been one experiment, mistakes, and prob- 
lems. But next year with some changes, 
shall use variety approaches—group read- 
ing, the newspaper, the reading table with the 
freedom choosing books take home—but 
the backbone will individualized reading. 


would most certainly concur with 
the conclusion this excellent teacher 
recognizing there isn’t any one ap- 
proach efficient instruction. Moreover, 
believe that should continue explora- 
tion determine which combination 
approaches most effective. admire 
greatly the courageous efforts teachers 
solve this problem and agree too 
with the following statements John Mar- 


Kirby. “Tete-a-tete Lessons Develop 
Independent Readers,” Elementary English, 34, 
May 1957, pp. 302-3. 

*Ruth Rowe and Esther Dornhoefer, “Indi- 
vidualized Reading,” Childhood Education, 34, 
Nov. 1957, pp. 118-122. 
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catante about possible reactions 
Individualized Reading Program: 

One teacher may attribute panacea-like 
powers it, while another will maintain that 
waste time. Both these extremists may 
stand error.” 

This precisely the point attempted 
make article published Elemen- 
tary English, October, 1959. this article, 
tried give rather representative 
summary investigations and evaluate 
the results. This summary was criticized 
incomplete (which was intentionally). 
Since that time, additional summaries have 
been published, such that Harry 
Sartain who concludes that 
own study and others “that have been care- 
fully controlled” show that the “individual- 
ized method does not 
reading gains than strong basal program, 
there reason forfeit the advantages 
well-planned basic system.”* However, 
does recognize some the strengths 
the individualized approach. Several 
other accounts demonstrate clearly some 
the distinct values individualized read- 
ing. One these, Helen Darrow 
and Virgil Howes, gives examples 
effective reading the pref- 
ace, the authors state that 
vidualized method panacea, quick 
trick solve all reading problems,” and 
that “At best means achieve the 
major goals reading instruction.” 
were most impressed this account with 
the care and success the teachers 
studying the interests boys and girls and 
associating interests with reading ma- 
terials. Called either name 


Marcatante, (Junior High School 126, 
Queens), “The Programmatic Fallacy 
dividualized Reading.” High Points, May, 1960, 
pp. 47-50. 

“Harry Sartain, op. cit. 

Darrow and Virgil Howes, Ap- 
proaches Individualized Reading. New York: 
Inc., 1960. 
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practice. were greatly pleased too with 
the consideration skills and the various 
methods used establish them. Perhaps 
the greatest strength this admirable 
pamphlet lies the ingenious provisions 
for recording development and evaluating 
growth through reading. The title this 
booklet Approaches Individualized 
Reading. believe that this monograph 
could just appropriately entitled 
Approaches Developmental Reading 
have described the latter. 

proaches are preferable. Common sense 
well some the studies would support 
the use both approaches effective 
combinations and not with one subservient 
the other. doing this, should, 
course, recognize the need for the abandon- 
ment the routine basal approach using 
single reading series; but this would not 
rule out systematic instruction which 
reading textbooks various combinations 
are used needed. 

Ruth Strang and Donald Lindquist 
also recognize this point view their 
interpretation individualized reading. 
They state: 

Individualized reading essential part 
the developmental reading program. Children 
should guided selecting books interest 
them and their reading level, 
should give them individualized help with their 
chosen reading. 

They point out that there are many ways 
individualizing reading. “The most com- 
mon method individualization all 
educational levels subgrouping within 
class.” 14. Other procedures are dis- 
cussed and are followed this conclusion; 
“These and other methods individualiza- 


Strang and Donald Lindquist. The 
Administrator and the Improvement Reading. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960. 
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tion not constitute the whole reading 
program. They are features classroom 
procedure that provide for both group 


16. 


Need for More Definitive Research 


difficult indeed appraise scientifi- 
cally “method” which interpreted 
many and such varied ways “in- 
hasten add that developmental reading 
has many interpretations, one which 
found this article. Similarly, instruction 
using the basal materials difficult 
evaluate since many plans are employed; 
some, multiple texts and varied practice 
materials are used different combina- 
tions; others basal reader its 
accompanying materials are meticulously 
followed. Perhaps would well ad- 
mit these facts and abandon 
ascertain the value “individual” versus 
the textbook approach. Instead might 
try agree upon common objectives and 
seek evaluate some aspects both ap- 
proaches, such when and how pacing 
may utilized successfully, when and how 
self-selection may engendered and 
practiced most effectively, when and how 
skills under-emphasized most textbooks 
can most advantageously developed, and 
under what conditions films and filmstrips 
can most efficiently utilized. The role 
self-teaching devices should also 
plored. 

summarizing the results 
studies and 


cations 
discover reading 
achievement through the means program 
organization, methods and materials, Loft- 
house comments thus some the pit- 


falls avoided making comparisons: 


ways 


Individuals who undertake experimentation 
should try control least take account 
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the numerous factors which 
findings. Pitfalls avoid include comparing 
results achieved teachers who are unequal 
preparation, motivation 
who classes different socio-economic 
backgrounds. The amount time spent and 
the emphasis placed the subject being taught 
should equivalent when plans organization 
are being evaluated.” 


ability, experience, 


used 


procedures 
And Clare Routley makes the following 
recommendations for reading practices and 
materials for the future: 


more at- 
programs. 


Teachers the future must pay 
tention 
Grouping must planned meet the needs 
all pupils. Even gifted children may 
tarded readers. Other gifted children may 
reading below their potentialities. 

meet the unprecedented demands 
ing which the changing characteristics our 
age will demand, there must 
creased use clinical procedures. The best 
the New Castle Plan, the Joplin Plan, 
other plans must made available for teachers 
order that sound developmental program 


may followed.” 


With the foregoing statements are 
full agreement. Moreover, find the 
following conclusions John DeBoer and 
Martha Dallman interesting commen- 
tary needs schools. 


While true that some children learn 
without any systematic 
acquiring all needed skills through abundant and 
highly motivated reading, the vast majority 
children need instructional assistance they are 
scheduled reading period and the basal reader 


‘Yvonne M. Lofthouse ( Mercy College, Detroit, 
Michigan), Reading Changing Society, 
edited Allen Figurel. International Reading 
Association Conference Proceedings, Vol. 1959. 
Published and distributed Scholastic Maga- 
zines, West 42nd Street, New York 36. Part 
Experimental Procedures Significant for Fu- 
ture Trends Reading Instruction; Primary 
Grades; Methods and Materials, 177. 

Clare Routley, (Supervisor Professional 
Development, Ontario). Reading Changing 
Society, edited Allen Figurel. op. cit. Part 
IV, Implications Society for 


Future Practices Reading Instruction, For 
Practices 


Supervisors; 
pp. 144-145. 
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continue indispensable for most 
teachers and with most children 
skills are developed. Extensive reading 
may sufficient for bright children under the 
guidance skillful teachers, and likely 
produce rapid readers, readers 
grasp the total meaning passage. For most 
pupils, however, should supplemented with 
intensive instruction for the continuous develop- 
word recognition, comprehension sentence 
meaning, and following directions. 


DeBoer and Dallman make the following 


suggestions for modifying conventional 


textbook practice: 


Certain general cautions should observed 
the planning basal reading program. These 
cautions grow out facts and principles de- 
veloped earlier this book. For example, reliance 
should not placed upon single basal reader 
for the whole class; indeed should not 
placed upon entire single series. any given 
class, basal readers designed for 
reading ability and containing many different 
kinds material should Basal 
grade level difficulty, although the publisher’s 
estimate difficulty level may indicated 
some code device. All basal readers should 
amply supplemented with general reading ma- 
terials many subjects and representing many 
levels reading difficulty. 


provocative point view also ex- 
pressed Russell Stauffer who states: 


recommended, then, that modified basic 
reader approach used. this effectively 
one must, first, drop the notion that 
reader program and itself final and 
notion that time can equated with equality. 
Not every group must met every day for 
the same length time. Third, the idea that 
before they can promoted must discarded. 
Fourth, teaching reading memoriter process 
advance the 


recommended for 


reading and then having pupils tell back the story 
thinking process, even short basic-reader stories 
will read with enthusiasm. Sixth, effective 


skills word attack must taught. Basic reading 


DeBoer and Martha Dallman, The Teaching 
Reading. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc., 1960. 
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books not provide for training; 
neither 

Following illustration, again from 
Darrow and Howes, the way textbooks 
and group instruction have been combined 

certain days, instead sharing individual 
reading, children worked skills small groups. 
For practicing certain skills, the children worked 
from common reader; for others, they used work- 
books, their individual reading books, and other 
aids. All kinds skills were practiced: speed, 
word meanings, dictionary skills, word analyses, 
use indexes and tables content, and others. 
The teacher checked frequently with the county 
course study reading and other books 

will granted that some widely fol- 
lowed basal programs are inflexible. Other 
programs and textbooks are more flexible. 
clear that need new designs for 
texts and related materials. When these are 
developed, they will, hope, stress read- 
ing thinking process greater 
extent. the meantime, desirable 
follow flexible program using the best 
texts available and combining group with 
individualized reading, DeBoer and 
Dallman have suggested. Stauffer, 
makes distinctive recommendation: 


too, 


the reading program should divided 
allow about half the time for each ap- 
proach—a basic reader program and 
dividualized program. This might done 
using the group approach with 
for about week two, and then the individu- 
alized self-selection approach for similar 
period time. When pupil free select 
day after day for two three weeks, 
almost forced examine his interests and decide 
more carefully about what wants do.” 


The suggestions 
plausible. would desirable for teach- 


given above seem 


Stauffer, “Individualized and Group 
Directed Reading Instruction,” Elementary Eng- 
lish, October, 1960, Vol. XXXVII, 381. 

Darrow and Virgil Howes, Ap- 
proaches Individualized Reading, op. cit., 
16. 

Stauffer, “Individualized and Group 
Directed Reading Instruction,” op. cit., 381. 
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ers try out these approaches. What 
outcomes will they yield? Similarly 
might through cooperative efforts seek 
answers other questions, such as: 


How can children best prepared for self- 
selection and for successful silent reading 
experiences? What the role readiness? 
How can phonic skills best acquired? 

What combination individual and group 
endeavor most advantageous 
situations? 

What provision should made for “con- 
ferences” between pupil and teacher classes 
various sizes? How often should conferences 
held various situations? 

How can use films, filmstrips, and film 
readers more effectively promote pleasure 
and success reading? 

What provision should made for the 
acquisition skill oral reading? story- 
telling? creative endeavor various kinds? 

How can individual and group interests 
best ascertained? And how can individual and 
group interests best provided for? 

What desirable combination group and 
individual practices follow the subject 
areas? How can such practices encouraged 
and evaluated? 

What the best combination group and 
individual practice follow guiding ex- 
ceptional children? encouraging creativity? 

what ways can encourage reading 
thinking process? How can foster critical 
reading most effectively? 


One the 
reading insufficiently stressed, the oppor- 
tunity offers the creative child the 


values individualized 


gifted pupil explore his interests and 
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develop his background through reading. 
The principle self-selection has special 
relevance here since its use may permit 
the expression the development gifts. 

The above questions and others can 
answered best through various types 
classroom endeavor accompanied re- 
search. They are not questions present 
answered primarily debate. Cer- 
tainly have few dependable answers 
present most these questions. New 
and bold departures are necessary 
are make the most our present oppor- 
tunities. During World War II, demon- 
strated the value films and 
teaching reading. And after World War 
the value films associated with film 
readers was shown the development 
habits and skills reading. Schools have 
been remiss neglecting incorporate 
such approaches the teaching reading. 
should recognize, however, that some 
teachers are present courageously mak- 
ing efforts depart greatly from estab- 
lished practice and test new approaches. 
With the unparalleled opportunities today 
for the use new approaches and devices 
foster enjoyment and success read- 
ing, hoped that the future shall 
extend these efforts greatly and shall not 
forced acknowledge our neglect with 
its far-reaching consequences. 


From Saturday Review, January 21, 1961: 


“WHILE SCHOOL KEEPS” 


“English teaching the schools and colleges subjected critical appraisal 
again this month National Interest and the Teaching pub- 
lication the National Council Teachers English. Subtitled Report 
the Status the not only report the profession, but 


many respects report the 
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CARLSON 


Stimulating Creativity Children 


and Youth 


Creativity language implies originality, 
individuality, and absence stereo- 
typed thinking; for, the word stereotype 
connotes rigidity, fixed form, specific 
boundaries, inelasticity oppor- 
tunity for expansion. the other hand, 
creativity implies freshness vision, 
versatility, and novel viewpoint. This 
novelty, however, must not something 
which original trivial, freakish way. 
When one thinks creativity, gets 
feeling exaltation, one great heights, 
sense grasping for that which be- 
yond his reach. The Spanish poet, Juan 
Jiménez expressed this feeling 
poem, “New Leaves,” which “golden 
children were climbing silver poplars 
the sky” and “staring the sky wonder 
with eyes like pure dreams.” (12:33) 

Silver poplars and laughing youth might 
symbolize sense emotionality re- 
lease many people feel that creativity 
implies merely freedom 
But me, creativity means more than this 
exuberance, for needs skills and stand- 
ards. For example, those “golden children” 
could not have climbed the “silver poplars” 
without developing coordinated muscula- 
ture body and confidence climbing 
ability. Too often fail consider the 
relationship between child and his poem 
painting. poem not born min- 
ute; picture not daubed instant; 
for behind the childish vision cow 
pasture beyond the little jingle stretch 
many years muscular experimentation, 
hours observation, and count- 
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less time the growth linguistic facility. 
child cannot paint cow unless 
knows one. must have had “encounter” 
with cow use the term indicated 
Rollo May. (16) May makes clear dis- 
tinction between pseudo-form crea- 
tivity, the kind that superficial experi- 
ence, “frosting” life, opposed cre- 
ativity high quality. defines 
creativity process bringing some- 
thing new into birth.” (16:263) the 
process “making bringing into being.” 
Creativity its zenith “sublime union 
form and order with passion and 


vitality.” (16:271) 


second aspect the creative process 
consists man’s encounter with 
environment, not the whole world com- 
plete environment, but objects around the 
creator which encircle him; for creativity 
person and his world. There 
difference between the Oriental and West- 
ern viewpoint creativity. The Oriental 
person frequently feels ease with the 
world, looks around him with contem- 
plative feeling, and 
relationship. The Westerner, the other 
hand, feels antagonistic toward his environ- 
the earth conquer. Suzuki ex- 
pressed this Oriental viewpoint when 
said man “thinks like the showers coming 
down from the sky; thinks like the 
waves rolling the ocean; thinks like 
the stars illuminating the mighty heavens; 
thinks like the green foliage shooting 
forth the relaxing 


(11:11) 


senses 
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Allport illustrates philosophy con- 
tinuous growth and change the creativity 
pupil. According Allport modern 
psychological principles personality de- 


velopment are concerned with individ- 
ual person and his personal “outreachings 
downward, upward, inward, and outward.” 
(2:5) His conception creativity 
dynamic one; the person motivated from 
within, not externally. self-active and 
his personality not finished product; 
going change. (2:19) 

Creativity, then, not the sudden 
process which ever renewing. one 
changing. Man continually becoming 
more creative. Being creative active 
process. This same viewpoint expressed 
stimulating book Gardner Murphy 
entitled Human Potentialities. (19) Crea- 
tivity not merely extemporaneous out- 
development skills, semblance form, 
feeling that things are related. use 
the words Rollo May again, “creativity 

the encounter the intensively 
conscious human being with his world.” 

Time will not permit discussion 
numerous factors stimulating the imme- 
diate creative act Paul 
Witty has described these dynamic forces 
his article, “Creative 
mates.” (21) this limited space, seems 
wise indicate five factors which influence 


dependent 


classroom. 


creativity. These are: (1) experience, (2) 
the creative moment, (3) the creative 
occasion, (4) the miracle words, and 
(5) the interrelationship knowledge. 
significant; however, experiencing not 
enough, for the quality that expe- 
rience which important. For example, one 


a 
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can travel the magnificent Canadian 
Rockies and spend most his time 
card table; can really experience the 
immense grandeur jagged peaks and 
glacial wonder. How can one experience 
immense expanses crawling rivers 
ice-like frozen marshmallows with bits 
milky-white glacial streams smothering 
the gills fish with glacial silt—this 
encountering glaciers. Too many 
wear blinders such old Dobbin wore 
era. experience 


chocolate, 


the horse and buggy 
must vital, must real, must 
significant. 

second aspect, the teachable moment, 
must also The teachable 
moment implies mood, feeling, desire, 
out-reaching. The creative moment 
the time when experience happens, 
sensed. believe was Dora Smith who 
said: “The time write about 
the time when you see one hopping 
the lawn.” teachers need consider 
the teachable moment cue toward stim- 
ulating creativity. Children can write about 
catastrophes when they are overcome with 
information about gigantic earthquake 
Yellowstone Park, tidal wave China, 
flood the Mississippi River. 

third factor the creative occasion. 
teachable moment might imply that the 
pupils are prepared write social letters 
through much readiness activity the 
teacher and the class; however, creative 
occasion indicates that there really some 
situation that stimulates them write 
those letters. Teachers sponsoring high 
school college yearbook know the im- 
portance creative occasions. Years ago, 
most the children eighth grade 
class the Ramona Elementary School 
wrote poems about the mountains because 
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theme was “Mountain 
Heights.” one pupil wrote “The Golden 
Chariot.” 
Bits pink and blue are lazily 
drifting 
While the silver-lined clouds 
rare beauty 
Are floating across the sky. 
Then suddenly the sky aflame 
With brilliant red and gold, 
the sun riding the west 
chariot riches old. 
—Georgia Kearney 


This, then, was occasion, reason 
write poem about stately mountains, 
golden sunshine, and flaming sky. 

fourth factor creative writing 
the miracle words. There are universes 
words almost miraculous the 
stellar universe. Much informative source 
material available books such 
Ernst’s English Roots and How They Grew 
(6) Wilfred Funk’s book, Word Origins 
and Their Romantic Stories (7). Some 
books vocabulary building are ones 
such Easy Increase Your Vo- 
cabulary Morris (18) Six Weeks 
Word Power Wilfred Funk (8). Authors 
also frequently discuss the significance 
metaphor our speech. Weller Embler 
wrote stimulating article, “Metaphor 
Everyday Speech,” (5) illustrating meta- 
phorical interpretations simple words 
such high and low and down. For 
example, the employee speaks moving 
coming down the world, falling 
down the estimation others, again 
person may down and out. Then there 
are diplomatic talks which break down and 
human beings have nervous breakdowns. 


you are low mind (5:323-324). 


miracle words also discovered through 
the use dictionaries 
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synonyms and antonyms such 
Theasaurus Antonyms and Synonyms 
(15) Devlin’s Dictionary Synonyms 
and Antonyms (4). course, collegiate 
dictionaries and the unabridged dictionary 
are vast reservoirs words. 

fifth aspect creativity that 
seeing relationships between things, be- 
tween people, and between the creator and 
his environment. This ability see rela- 
tionships, the art teaching related think- 
ing, perhaps one the most neglected 
phases our English curriculum. For 
example, poet tastes some grenadine 
liqueur. Therefore, the poet speaks the 
grenadine-eyed bird. This the quality 
seeing relationships recognizing resem- 
blances. again, think the timberline, 
the area mountain peaks where green 
growth diminishes barren 
emerge. style designer relates this tim- 
berline color new fall materials and 
dresses. Children can learn see relation- 
ships they are encouraged think 
related manner. For example, one day 
bronze and maroon-colored snapdragons 
were passed around pupils 
grade class. These children were asked 
think resemblances, compare snap- 
dragons other things their experience. 
Albert wrote: 

They seem angry. They are 
like scratching cat, very mad 
fox. 

Remembering, then, that creativity pos- 
sible and that should strive for more 
magic words, creative moments, and crea- 
tive occasions, let consider three creative 
stimuli: (1) experience Haiku verse 
writing, (2) social letters, and (3) aural- 
audience poetry interpretations. 

Most are familiar with Oriental 
bit verse, the Haiku. verse style 
which has syllabic pattern five-seven- 
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five syllables. Space will not permit 
offer complete description this 
pattern, but you may discover Haiku 
through reading volume, Haiku Verse 
published the Peter Pauper Press, 
one Henderson (10) Donald Keene 
(13). Most need much experience 
before can appreciate Haiku because 
seems simple; yet the symbolism 
behind true Japanese verse beautiful. 
Writing this type verse aid toward 
teaching metaphorical thinking. For exam- 
ple, Doris, fifth grade child wrote: 


INKY NIGHT 
Pansy purple hue 
Like sunset night time 
dark purple ink. 


Kenny, seventh grade child said: 


NOISY BIRDS 


Screeching parakeets 
Quiet; food arrives. 


second form creative experience 
that letter writing. The writing so- 
cial letters can dull unexciting 
interesting and creative. article entitled, 
“Assignment-Social Letters,” Betty Frye 
Leach recent issue the English 
includes 
situations which can used make 
social letter writing more original and 
vital 

Two years ago, fifth grade class taught 
Mrs. Velma Dowling Rodeo, studied 
unit entitled: “Man’s Quest the Un- 
known.” part this study, the class 
became interested the Navy 
explorations Antarctica. Pupils read Jules 
Verne’s book Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea and were interested 
learning that the atomic-powered Nautilus 
was named after the submarine the story. 


These pupils wrote Commander Ander- 
son and asked would permit the chil- 
dren mascots the Nautilus. They 
were accepted mascots and each child 
received personal reply his letter. 
official roster the crew was also given 
the children. One day, child read 
newspaper article about the death 
crew member aboard the Nautilus and 
wrote letter condolence his family. 

seventh grade class taught this 
same teacher was studying about glass 
blowing the Middle Ages. Children 
become interested glass making. They 
were also studying about sea life and mes- 
sages which were formerly floated out 
sea glass bottles. These seventh grade 
boys and girls became quite excited about 
the idea writing letters and floating 


them out sea bottles. 


Mr. Kelly taught unit about weather 
during summer session class held the 
Whittier Demonstration School Berk- 
eley. The class launched real weather 
balloon part science unit. Each 
child enthusiastically wrote letter 
put into that weather balloon! Even now 
these children are waiting and hoping 
hear that someone finds their letters and 
answers them. 

third creative experience called 
aural interpretation poetry and was first 
explained the poet, George Abbe. 
The technique somewhat follows: 
(1) teacher writes poem the chalk- 
board and reads with personal in- 
terpretation, (2) pupils are asked in- 
terpret the meaning the poem, (3) 
the authors write, the teacher reads the 
phrases the poem orally several times 
and the pupils get feeling for the aural 
rhythm the poem, (4) the interpreta- 
tions are written with the rhythm the 
words ringing the ears the 
audors. writing these “author-audience 
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commentaries” some authors unconsciously 
utilize some the phraseology; 
however, the interpretation truly original 
(1:4). This technique can best 
trated reading one interpretation 
Abbe poem entitled, “Horizon Thong” 


(1). 


CHANGE 
Rickey (Grade Six 


One night, young philosopher walked lonely 
mountain split erosion. sat down 
green grass, but his mind could see snow 
and barren country. Then looked into the 
sky and imagined huge thong holding the sky 
and water together then crystal blossoms 
thoughts. remembered when was child. 
remembered snowy, winter day the same 
spot, and saw his father taking his snow 
shoes off his shoulder. Then, saw his brother 
running with the pain cold and hunger. The 
father started after him. Then the brother dis- 
appeared into the trees and they had struggle 
the brush like the changing seasons. 
mammal carrying boy dashed off, and the boy 
knew would never see his brother again (8). 


Time does not permit the reading 
complete interpretation Carmen Gomez 
entitled, “Go Back.” However, excerpt 
will read indicate that each child 
offers different interpretation: 


The horizon was red fire, and 
well, looked like thong red tangled the 
hot sun. The wind, the wind the drifting 
clouds and under the drifts snow was like dark- 
ness coming the stars do, little time. 
And crystal clear tree blossoms came downward, 
near the earth and soft and warm 
where the orchards bent down doing ex- 
ercises. And father, well, pulled his snow- 
shoes from off his back and looked 
golden field where his son ran. stopped quickly 
and fell feebly watching his son. Then, the man 
painfully, slowly died. While died, the darkness 
was being strangled too. 


Returning Jimenez, read: “To 
man his best, the complete aristo the 
goal every man. man does not orient 
himself the world toward his goal, 
lives provisionally and live provisionally 
not the destiny life, not really 
living. this world have burn 
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completely, resolve ourselves fully, each 
one the flames and the resolution appro- 
priate him” (12:250). Let see that 
our students turn aside from stereotyped 
molds patterned thought reach out- 
ward toward the stellar universe with 
inner flame which burns completely and 
fire that never extinguished. 
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SAM DUKER 


Goals Teaching Listening Skills 
the Elementary School 


Not long ago the place listening 
the curriculum the elementary school 
was very dubious one. Today its place 
recognized most curriculum bulletins, 
textbooks, and almost all books deal- 
ing with the teaching the language arts. 

Fundamental any consideration 
the place listening the elementary 
school curriculum examination 
the goals such instruction. Before taking 
this subject would like mention, 
albeit briefly, four key principles 
kept mind every teacher who 
interested attaining the goals good 
program listening instruction. 


FOUR KEY PRINCIPLES 


teacher must keep mind that any 
listening activity the classroom should 
pleasurable rather than threatening 
experience. Very often, listening the 
part children demanded rather than 
motivated. “Getting told” seldom 
synonymous with “learning.” 

Secondly, daily class activities should 
planned that the amount listening 
required children not overpoweringly 
and impossibly great. Studies have shown 
that the average classroom 
centage the day during which children 
are expected engage listening 
great exceed any reasonable expecta- 
tion attention and interest. These studies 
also show that teachers are generally 
unaware the extent their unreasonable 
demands this respect. With aware- 
ness this situation almost inevitably 
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comes planning for nonlistening activities 
during greater portion the day. 

extremely important that listening 
classroom situation not confined 
listening the children the teacher. 
quite essential that pupils learn 
listen each other and, above all, that 
the teacher show, her example listen- 
ing her pupils, that she regards listening 
valuable and important activity. 

Lastly, classroom listening should 
“for” rather than “at.” When the emphasis 
sitting straight and looking the 
speaker, and not imply that such 
activities are either good bad, rather 
than the effort get ideas, facts, and 
other data, the tendency emphasize 
the “listening at” rather than the “listening 
for” character the activity. 


PURPOSES TEACHING LISTENING 

come now, long last, the purposes 
listening instruction the elementary 
school level. What kind listener 
that wish develop? What are the 
skills must keep mind planning 
meaningful program? What purposes 
have devoting time direct and 
incidental emphasis good listening? 
sum, what constitutes 
There magic about the particular 
names have given the ten qualities men- 
tioned here answer the last question. 
The same ideas could phrased many 
other ways but certain that any list 
worded differently would, nevertheless, 
have include these ten qualities and 
perhaps others well. 
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LISTENER WHO LISTENS 


First, and foremost, good listener 
one who not only knows how listen but 
who actually does listen. teachers, 
can all bring mind children who score 
high reading tests, who can read fluently 
class, have excellent word recognition 
skills, are experts phonics, and on, 
but who never read book their own. 
cannot believe that such children may 
legitimately classified good readers. 
Without doubt, the glaring failure our 
schools’ reading program that 
“Johnny Read” after completes 
his reading program, but that Johnny 
read. Studies showing the deplor- 
ably small amount voluntary reading 
done American college graduates are, 
think, the major reproach our methods 
teaching reading. reminds some- 
what the cartoon showing 100% 
spelling paper and telephone message 
taken the same pupil which all the 
words the perfect spelling paper are 
misspelled. must not make the same 
mistake the teaching listening. 
for this reason that mentioned 
first key principle kept mind 
teacher listening that listening must 
pleasurable rather than threatening 
activity. only this principle kept 
mind that will have, outcome 
our program, listeners who not only 
know how listen but who actually 
listen their daily life activities. 


SELECTIVE LISTENING 


Then, good listener must selective 
his choice what listen to. This 
analogous the development good 
that anyone can argue with validity that 
the school’s responsibility ends with the 
teaching skill. Equally important 
teaching proper, discriminative, and selec- 
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tive use that skill. Space does not allow 
discussion here about the desirability 
certain kinds children’s literature, comic 
books, and forth, types radio 
and television programs. seems me, 
however, quite reasonable suppose 
(and there research support this sup- 
position) that one the reasons children, 
well adults, are attracted reading 
and listening matter, that considered less 
than desirable, that more elegant matter 
requires exercise skills that have 
not been well mastered that they can 
employed without the expenditure 
undue amount effort. cannot 
consider our task teaching children 
listen completed until develop dis- 
criminating and selective choices out- 
of-school listening situations. 
suggest that this the easiest aspect 
teaching but suggest that more 
important than the mere teaching the 
skill. 
SKILLFUL LISTENING 

Thirdly, good listener skillful one 
who can identify the main ideas what 
listening to. must also able 
identify details and determine whether 
they are illustrative, essential, irrelevant. 
must follow the structure the dis- 
course and capable creating such 
structure the speaker himself, often 
happens, does not seem have one. 
must capable “changing 
should not listen everything the same 
way. The analogy these necessary skills 
the skills required good reader are 
obvious that will not dwell this 
time. The interrelationship between read- 
ing and listening intriguing one which 
bears further research and study. 


CRITICAL LISTENING 


good listener critical listener. 
concerned about the speaker’s purposes 
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and motives and not misled catch 
phrases and emotionally loaded words. 
hard imagine the change would 
note political discourse, for example, 
speakers felt that they were addressing 
themselves audience such critical 
listeners. not imply that listening should 
necessarily always skeptical and dis- 
believing. There equivalency between 
discrimination 
Neither saying that improper 
for speakers have very definite motives 
nor that speaker should not try con- 
vince, advocate changes courses 
action, sway opinions. merely want 
emphasize the point that good listener 
must aware such motives and ca- 
pable determining whether, 
standpoint, these motives are good bad. 
The whole area propaganda and all 
the by-now-well-known devices 
convince regardless the truth, involved 
teaching children become critical 
listeners the best sense that expression. 
cannot subscribe the idea that chil- 
dren are ever too young learn that 
everything not necessarily true just be- 
cause has been written said. 


COURTEOUS LISTENING 


Fifth, good listener courteous, 
considerate listener. sister, who has had 
substantial number years experience 
teaching young children, suggested 
last summer that one factor mitigating 
against courteous, attentive listening was 
the fact that pre-school children 
come accustomed the listening situation 
created watching television where in- 
terruptions and lack attention the 
part the listener are neither penalized 
nor prohibited. This seems very reason- 
able hypothesis but not one 
which, any way, relieves the school 
the duty teaching courtesy and attention 
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listening. It, rather, renders this duty 
more urgent and necessary. 

The demand for courtesy listening 
situation presents one instance where there 
not close parallel reading. book 
not offended when stop reading nor 
disturbed when engage some other 
activity between lines. speaker, the 
other hand, becomes less effective when 
his audience rude inattentive. 
Courtesy listening something more 
than attention, however, for involves 
considerateness beyond mere attention. 
courteous listener not only pays attention 
the speaker but accepting and 
tolerant the speaker’s mannerisms and 
peculiarities and willing hear, 
but not necessarily always accept, ideas 
contrary his own. shows considera- 
tion for the fellow members the audience 
and does not disturb distract them. 
accepting speaker who falls far short 
perfection. Unless very exceptional 
this very easily done imagining him- 
self the place. considerate 
and patient those occasions when the 
speaker suffers some misfortune such 
dropping his notes, having coughing 
spell, working with loud speaker sys- 
tem that develops peculiar symptoms. Yes, 
even accepts with courtesy the fact 
that sometimes speaker longwinded 
tiresome. 


ATTENTIVE LISTENING 

listener. This involves training concen- 
tration. able sufficiently selec- 
tive his listening shut out extraneous 
noises, audience disturbances, and other 
distractions. While listening, puts 
aside personal consideration his own 
problems and devotes 
heartedly the speaker and the speak- 
words. This ability center one’s 
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thoughts the matter hand not 
one that easily acquired. Most us, 
one degree another, are somewhat lack- 
ing it. The habit concentration, how- 
ever, one that can developed 
understanding its importance and 
feasibility and sufficient practice. 
have already mentioned the necessity that 
the requirement the daily classroom 
schedule overpowering amount 
listening should avoided. know 
nothing that works more strongly against 
developing good concentration listening 
than situation this kind. youngster 
required expected listen far beyond 
his normal span attention, seems 
me, inevitable that will acquire bad 
habits partial listening while 
thoughts are centered upon many things 
other than the speaker and his words. 


RETENTIVE LISTENING 


Seventh, good listener retentive 
one. remembers what has heard 
and adds knowledge previously ac- 
listener must organize the content what 
able discern what parts confirm 
that which already knows; what parts 
add new facts and ideas; and what parts 
are conflict with his previously obtained 
information the subject hand. Even 
the conflict not resolved the moment, 
good listener retains the information that 
there difference viewpoint the 
issue question. 

Training note taking important 
the matter retention. There large 
amount individual differences the 
extent which note taking helpful 
distracting. There are, however, few 
general principles which research findings 
show validly applicable all. First, 
verbatim notes are rarely, ever, desirable. 
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much more valuable listen for 
salient points and jot only those down. 
Secondly, note taking should never 
nature distract one from close and 
careful listening. Thirdly, notes are 
value unless they are used. One can re- 
member much more without taking any 
notes than taking notes they are then 
merely filed away finally discarded 
without ever having been reviewed. The 
art skillful note taking one that 
highly suitable subject instruction 
and practice the upper elementary 
school grades. 


CURIOUS LISTENER 


good listener also curious listener. 
constantly asks questions himself 
listens. His mind works much faster 
than the speaker’s tongue. takes ad- 
vantage this fact ask himself whether 
what listening fits with his 
previous knowledge; whether the speaker 
convincing and has the qualifications 
convincing; what the speaker’s motives 
are; what the speaker’s desires are 
action the part the audience; what 
background the speaker brings 
speech; what ways there are following 
the matter being listened to; what parts 
the speech are facts, what parts opinion; 
what details are important; and what use 
he, the listener, will able make the 
material being listened to. must empha- 
size again, did when mentioned the 
necessity critical listening, that question- 
ing curious listening does not imply 
skepticism, negativeness, disbelief lack 
openmindedness toward new ideas. 
matter fact, the questioning attitude 
curiosity that now writing about, 
actually leads greater, rather than 
lesser, receptivity toward new ideas, 
even though also serves means 
rejecting ideas that are logically unsound 
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are repugnant principles already 
adopted guidelines for one’s conduct. 


REACTIVE LISTENING 


good listener must reacting 
listener. more than mere human 
blotter soaking words listens 
them. actively reacts and changes his 
course action when this seems desirable 
consider the listening experience ended 
the close the speaker’s presentation. 
goes find out more about the 
subject involved. lets the speaker know 
orally writing his reaction. 
discusses what has heard with others 
and thinks about it. need not belabor 
the point that those teachers who insist 
acceptance the truth every word 
they utter and who have all sorts dodges 
available avoid saying know” 
are hardly likely foster this kind 
reactive listening. 


REFLECTIVE LISTENING 


Tenth, and last, good listener 
reflective and creative listener. brings 
bear his listening not only what 
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already knows the subject; not only 
his best thinking; his standards reason- 
ing; and his critical powers; but 
philosophy, his feelings, and his very way 
life. brings these his listening, 
just should bring these his reading, 
enriches the listening experience beyond 
measure. Sharing becomes the keynote, 
rather than merely taking. not 
and cannot live alone but not truly 
become members society until are 
willing reflect the contributions 
other members that society. lack the 
Children are often lonely, not only the 
commonly accepted sense that word, 
but mentally lonely, ideationally lonely, 
intellectually lonely. This fact offers 
unparalleled opportunity for the creative, 
thinking teacher who can 
experiences pathway lead these 
children out their sterile intellectual 
loneliness rich realization the values 
offered others. extent, teaching 
this kind listening can become way 
teaching the art living and that, after 
all, the true function that we, teachers, 
have perform. 
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During the calendar year 1960, 312 
separate research studies the language 
arts were reported completed under 
way respondents request the 
National Council Teachers English 
and National Conference Research 
English. The studies were the areas 
reading, writing, listening, and speaking, 
and are classified this summary 
related subgroups. the 
collections, 284 studies were reported for 
1956, and appear the April, 1957 issue 
Elementary English; 289 studies con- 
ducted during 1958 were reported the 
November, 1959 issue the same journal. 
great change numbers can dis- 
although indicate 
changes emphases. The encouragement 
research special education federal 
agencies has resulted group studies 
best classified “Exceptional Children 
Slow Learners.” Other new topics this 
compilation include “College English,” 
“Instructional Procedures,” and “Folklore.” 

order obtain record the studies, 
request for information was sent the 
deans graduate schools throughout the 
country for distribution 
faculty members, all members the 
National Conference, and all individuals 
who had reported studies for the previous 
reports. 

attempt made evaluate the 
studies, nor determine whether those 
reported being under way are ever com- 
pleted. The grouping studies into classi- 
fications fraught with peril; titles alone 
are often misleading. There was inten- 


Mississippi Southern College, and Past President 
the National Conference Research 
English. 
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tion placing the studies reported 
inaccurately and the responsibility for such 
misplacement ruefully assumed the 
compiler. 

suggested that persons interested 
learning more about particular studies 
write for further information theses and 
dissertations the faculty sponsor the 
institution involved, who can forward 
questions the individual conducting the 
study. Information about 
studies can obtained directly from the 
investigator. 

The National Council, through 
search committee, and the National Con- 
ference provide this information about 
research activity encourage additional 
research, give potential investigators 
information about what others are doing, 
and provide comparisions research 
activities various language arts areas 
the biennial periods covered. 

Officers the National Conference 
Research English during 1960 were: 
President, Helen Robinson, University 
Chicago; Vice President, Constance Mc- 
Cullough, San Francisco State College; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret Early, Syra- 
cuse University; Past President, Ralph 
Staiger, Mississippi Southern College; 
Member Executive Committee: Emery 
Bliesmer, University Virginia. Dr. Early 
also chairman the Research Com- 
mittee the National Council Teachers 
English. The compiler grateful 
Editor John DeBoer for his cooperation 
and encouragement the project. 
PROGRAMS AND CURRICULA 
Brion, Margaret C., Effect Typewriting Instruc- 

tion Subject Achievement Intermediate 

Grades. Doctoral dissertation. Boston University, 

progress. Donald Durrell. 


Chayaniyayodhin, Seela, Study the Principles 
Teaching the Language Arts and Their 
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Implications for Teacher Education Thailand. 
Doctoral dissertation. Indiana University, 1960. 
Leo Fay. 

Committee National Interest, NCTE—James 
Squire, Chairman, National Interest 
Teaching English. Cooperative project. Na- 
tional Council Teachers English, 1961. 

Cunningham, Glennis H., Evaluation Integrated 
and Correlated Language Arts the Ele- 
mentary School.: Doctoral dissertation. West 
Virginia University, progress. Arthur Hof- 
stetter. 

Dalton, Jay Regenia Hawks; Mattson, Leulla Marie 
Crandall; and Taylor, John Morgan, III, 
Comparative Study the Academic Achieve- 
ment 177 Seniors Curriculums and 
Who Graduated from East Tennessee State 
College June, 1960. Master’s thesis. East 
Tennessee State College, progress. Allie Gil- 
breath. 

Gorrell, Robert M., Curriculum Language and 
Composition Portland, Oregon, Schools. Post- 
doctoral study. University Nevada, 1960. 

Hall, John E., Design for Organizing and Ad- 
ministering Reading Programs Consolidated 
High Schools for Negroes Mississippi. Doc- 
toral dissertation. School Education, New 
York University, progress. Nila Banton Smith. 

Kellar, Mary Lou, The Problem Communication 
the Primary Sunday School. Master’s thesis. 
Stephen Austin State College, 1960. 
Kallsen. 

Kinneavy, James L., Theoretical Basis for Lan- 
guage Arts Program. Post-doctoral study. West- 
ern State College, Colorado, progress. 

Newberry, Caroline; and Wood, E., Study 
the Present Condition and Possible Extension 
the Correlation Communication Arts and 
Subjects Other Than English. Post-doctoral 
study. Western Kentucky State College, 
progress. 

Nixon, Joe L., Study the Current Content, 
Practices, and Philosophy the Beginning 
Course Speech 134 Accredited Junior 
Colleges. Master’s thesis. University Kansas, 
1960. Oscar Haugh. 

Olson, Paula, English Programs for Gifted High 
School Students. Master’s thesis. Sacramento 
State College, progress. George Gardner. 

Peggy Josephine, Improved Language 
Arts Program for Select Third Grade 
Henry Johnson School, Johnson City, Tennessee. 
Master’s thesis. East Tennessee State College, 
1959. Allie Gilbreath. 

Sullivan, Sheila, The Art the Language Arts. 
Doctoral dissertation. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, progress. Leland Jacobs. 

Thompson, Ralph H., ‘Implications Recent At- 
titude Research for the Achievement Certain 
Attitudinal Objectives Secondary School Eng- 


lish. Doctoral dissertation. University Illinois, 
1960. John DeBoer. 

Wakefield, Gordon L., Suggested Plan for Fus- 
ing the Teaching History and the 
Language Arts the Eleventh Grade Level. 
Master’s thesis. University Kansas, 1960. 
Oscar Haugh. 

Weiss, Bernard, The Significance the Syn- 
chronous Approach: Teaching English and 
French Simultaneously through the Use 
Linguistic Techniques. Doctoral dissertation. 
Wayne State University, progress. William 
Hoth. 


VOCABULARY 


Bosman, Vivian Joan, Physical Science Concepts 
for Primary Grades. Southern Connecticut State 
College, 1960. 

Cook, Daniel, Circularity and the Defining 
Semantically Similar Terms. Post-doctoral study. 
Southern Illinois University, 1960. 

Davis, Barbara, Gambling Terms Nevada. 
Master’s thesis. University Nevada, prog- 
ress. Charlton Laird. 

Davis, Lavonne B., Study Sixth Grade Writ- 
ing Vocabularies. Master’s thesis. San Diego 
State College, 1960. Richard Madden. 

Jones, Sylvia, Study Vocabulary First 
Grade Children. Pre-doctoral study. Syracuse 
University, progress. William Sheldon. 

Moore, Earl A., Biblical Phraseology Secular 
Literature. Post-doctoral study. Western Ken- 
tucky State College, progress. 

Newton, Eunice S., Verbal Destitution: The Pivot- 
Barrier Regular staff project. 
Bennett College, 1960. 


LINGUISTICS 


Berger, Marshall D., Studies English Phonology 
and Morphophonemics. Post-doctoral study. The 
City College New York, progress. 

Brown, Charles T., Theoretical Study the 
Nature Verbal Organization. Post-doctoral 
study. Western Michigan University, progress. 

Davis, David C., and Kiman, Roderic, Phonemic 
Structural Approach the Teaching Read- 
ing. Post-doctoral study. University Wis- 
consin, progress. 

Davis, David C., assisted Roderic Diman and 
Estelle Britten, Structural Approach the 
Teaching Reading. Second phase three- 
phase post-doctoral study. University 
consin, progress. 

DeLancey, Robert W., Awareness Structural 
Relationships Factor Reading Ability. 
Doctoral dissertation. Syracuse University, 
progress. Margaret Early. 

Gottschalk, Louis, Comparative Linguistic Analysis 
Two Psychiatric Therapeutic Interviews. 
University Cincinnati, progress. 

Gottschalk, Louis, The Objectification Verbal 
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Behavior. Post-doctoral study. University 
Cincinnati, progress. 

Hankey, Clyde, The Nature Language. Post- 
doctoral study. Western Michigan University, 
progress. 

Laird, Charlton, The American Language. Post- 
doctoral study. University Nevada, prog- 
ress. 

Lord, John B., Sequence Clusters Class III 
Words Preceding Head Word American 
English. Post-doctoral study. Washington State 
University, progress. 

O’Donnell, Roy C., The Relationship Between 
Awareness Structural Relationships Eng- 
lish and Ability Reading Comprehension. 
Doctoral dissertation. Peabody College, 
progress, William Griffin. 

Suggs, Lena R., Relative Effectiveness Struc- 
tural Grammar and Traditional 
Eleventh Grade English. Master’s thesis. Florida 
State University, 1960. Dwight Burton. 

Trauger, Wilma K., Contributions Descriptive 
Linguistics the Teaching Language Arts. 
Post-doctoral study. State University, Potsdam, 
New York, progress. 

Warfel, Harry R., Syntax Makes Literature. Post- 
doctoral study. University Florida, 1960. 
Willard, Oliver M., The Unity Language. Post- 
doctoral study. University Oregon, prog- 

ress. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


Beach, David Eugene, Analysis the Reten- 
tion Involved Three Methods Television 
News Presentation. Master’s thesis. Ohio Uni- 
versity, 1960. William Baxter. 

Carner, Richard, Teaching Reading Through 
Closed Circuit Television the Elementary 
School. Sponsored research, New York State. 
Syracuse University, 1960. William Sheldon. 

Gomberg, Adeline, Effects Television the 
Play Four-Year-Olds School Situations. 
Doctoral dissertation. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1960. Kenneth Wann. 

Reasoner, Charles F., Development Series 
Television Scripts Dealing with Language Arts 
Practices Elementary School Classrooms. Doc- 
toral dissertation. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, progress. Leland Jacobs. 

Warne, Margaret Louise, Study Listening 
and Non-Listening Radio Station WOUB 
Athens, Ohio. Master’s thesis. Ohio University, 
1960. Craig Johnson. 

Witkovich, George, Impact Commercial Tele- 
vision Programs Children’s Vocabulary. Doc- 
toral dissertation. University Pittsburgh, 
progress. Edwin Hill. 


MATERIALS ANALYSIS AND READABILITY 


Barringer, Dorothy T., The Influence Familiar 
Materials Cloze Procedure Scores. 


thesis. Mississippi Southern College, 1960. Ralph 
Staiger. 

Bloomer, Richard H., Connotative Meaning and 
the Reading and Spelling Difficulty Words. 
Independent research. State University College 
Education, Geneseo, New York, 1960. 

Bloomer, Richard H., Multiordinality and Con- 
creteness Meaning and the Reading and 
Spelling Difficulty Words. Independent re- 
search. Geneseo State University College 
Education, 1960. 

Bloomer, Richard H., The Relation External 
Complexity the Reading and Spelling Dif- 
ficulty Words. Independent research. Geneseo 
State University College Education, prog- 
ress. 

Bloomer, Richard H., Formula for Predicting 
the Difficulty Language Arts Games. Inde- 
pendent research. Geneseo State University 
lege Education, progress. 

Bomberger, Nan, Content Analysis Fortune 
Magazine. Master’s thesis. San Francisco State 
College, 1960. John Clark. 

Brown, James, Quantitative Measurement Text 
Difficulty and Reading Ability; based 
Non-Semantic Functional Analysis Language 
Use. Post-doctoral study and faculty research. 
North Texas State College, progress. 

Carides, Constance Contemporary Dictionary 
Practices. Master’s thesis. Queens College, 
progress. Esther Sheldon. 

Cook, Daniel, Lexicography: Problems Defin- 
ing. Post-doctoral study. Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, progress. 

Ford, Howard, Some Grammatical Considerations 
Style Difficulty. Faculty research. North Texas 
State College, 1960. Sumner Ives and James 
Brown. 

Griese, Arnold A., The Readability Children’s 
Literature Published the United States Dur- 
ing the Period June 1956 Through 1958. Doc- 
toral dissertation. University Arizona, 1960. 
Milo Blecha. 

Lawless, Lillian, The Construction and Evaluation 
Exercises for Improving Middle Grade Study 
Skills. Master’s thesis. Rhode Island College, 
Providence, 1960. Helen Scott. 

Lorge, Irving, Estimating Structure Prose. Post- 
doctoral study. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1960. 

MacGinitie, Walter H., Contextual Constraint 
English Prose. Doctoral dissertation. Teachers 
College, Columbus University, 1960. Irving 
Lorge. 

Poor, Samuel, Study the Simplified Classic— 
Its Merits and Demerits. Doctoral dissertation. 
University Kansas, progress. Oscar 
Haugh. 

Ramsey, Robert D., Analysis the Appropri- 
ateness ‘of the Readability and Difficulty 
Instructional Materials Used Topeka Junior 
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High Schools. Doctoral dissertation. University 
Kansas, progress. Oscar Haugh. 


BILINGUALISM 


Ching, Doris C., Evaluation Program for the 
Improvement English Language Ability and 
Reading Achievement Hawaiian Bilingual 
Children. Doctoral dissertation. Harvard Uni- 

Dyck, Henry, Language Differentiation Low 
German Settlements Manitoba.. Doctoral dis- 
sertation. University Pennsylvania, progress. 
Harold Stein. 

Giel, Lawrence Alden, Introducing German 
Seventh Grade Master’s 
Winona State College, Minnesota, 1960. Frank 

January, Georgiana, Construction Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test for Spanish-Speaking Children. 
Official project. Bureau Educational Re- 
search, Board Education, New York City, 
progress. Wayne Wrightstone, Director. 

January, Georgiana, Spanish Tests for Puerto Rican 
Pupils. Official project. Bureau Educational 
Research, Board Education, New York City, 
progress. Wayne Wrightstone, Director. 

Kosinski, V., Bilingualism and Reading De- 
velopment, Study the Effects Polish- 
American Bilingualism Upon Reading Progress. 
Doctoral dissertation. University Wisconsin, 
progress. Theodore Harris. 

Larew, Leonor Arce, Study Spanish Articu- 
lation the Elementary School. Doctoral dis- 
sertation. University Missouri, 1960. 
Artley. 

Letbetter, Mary Louise, Study the Effec- 
tiveness Oral Language Program Re- 
lation Overcoming Speech Difficulties 
Second Grade Class English Speaking and 
Bilingual Children. Master’s thesis. University 
Texas, 1960. Frances Flournoy. 

Love, Harold, Auditory Discrimination Testing 
with Bilingual and Monolingual Populations and 
Examiners. paper, Mississippi 
Southern College, 1960. Ralph Staiger. 

McCarthy, Martha C., Evaluative Study the 
Relative Effectiveness Two Different Ap- 
proaches Speech and Language Therapy for 
Bilingual Children. Master’s thesis. University 
Arizona, 1960. Kenneth Dimmick. 

Van Riper, Charles, and Jones, Herb B., In- 
vestigation Differential Binaural Stimulation 
the Teaching Foreign Languages. Co- 
operative research project 739, Office 
Health, Education and Welfare. Western Michi- 
gan University, 1960. 


READING: ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


E., What Teachers and Prospective 
Teachers Know about Phonics Generalizations. 
Faculty research. University Georgia, 1960. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


Allen, Ruth J., and others, Relationship Cur- 
rently Used Reading Readiness Materials 
Success First Grade Reading. Master’s thesis. 
Boston University, 1960. Donald Durrell and 
Helen Murphy. 

Anderson, Dorothy M., Investigation De- 
termine What Mental Age Kindergarten Chil- 
dren are Able Identify Strange Printed Words 
When They Are Taught Use Context Plus the 
Initial Sound. Doctoral dissertation. Colorado 
State College, 1960. Donna Long. 

Arbuthnot, Sue, Experimental Study the 
Effect Typographical Emphasis the Read- 
ing Comprehension Fifth Grade Pupils. Doc- 
toral dissertation. Colorado State College, 
progress. Paul McKee. 

Amow, Miriam, and Martin, Julia, Study 
Methods for Promoting Critical Reading. Of- 
Project. Bureau Educational Research, 
Board Education, New York City, progress. 

Arnow, Miriam, and others, Construction and Re- 
vision New York Tests Growth Reading. 
Official project. Bureau Educational Research, 
Board Education, New York City, progress. 
Wayne Wrightstone and May Lazar. 

Austin, Martha Lou, Relationship Auditory Dis- 
crimination and Comprehension Beginning 
Reading. Doctoral dissertation. University 
Chicago, progress. Helen Robinson. 

Balmuth, Miriam, The Relationship Between Mixed 
Dominance and Reading Achievement Among 
Children Superior Intelligence. 
thesis. The City College New York, 
progress. Jeanne Chall. 

Barton, Allen, The Role Research the Teach- 
ing Reading. Bureau Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University, progress. 

Bauman, Mayvis L., Differing Instructional Needs 
Children Similar Reading Achievement 
Grades Two, Four, and Six. Master’s thesis. 
Boston University, 1960. Helen Murphy and 
Donald Durrell. 

Berry, Fred H., Critical Evaluation the Stow 
Plan Teaching Reading Relation the 
Total Curriculum. Master’s thesis. University 
Akron, progress. Helen Becker. 

Bloomer, Richard H., The “Cloze Procedure” 
Reading Teaching Technique. 
search. Geneseo State University College 
Education, progress. 

Bloomer, Richard H., Some Measures Character 
and Plot Conflict and the Attractional Qualities 
Children’s Books. Independent research. 
Geneseo State University College Education, 
progress. 

Braidford, Margaret Dordick, Comparison Two 
Methods for Teaching Comprehension Be- 
ginning Reading. Doctoral dissertation. School 
Education, New York University, 1960. 
George Manolakes. 
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Brinkley, Barbara A., and others, Comprehension 
Following Silent and Oral Reading Grades 
Two and Three. Master’s thesis. Boston Uni- 
versity, 1960. Helen Murphy. 

Burcham, Grace, The Difference Effect Two 
Reading Readiness Programs Revealed 
Reading Success the First Grade. Doctoral 
dissertation. Colorado State College, progress. 
Donna Long. 

Butz, Roy J., Comparison Formal and In- 
formal Reading Tests. Doctoral dissertation. 
Preston. 

Carner, Richard, Teaching Reading Through 
Closed Circuit Television the Elementary 
School. Doctoral dissertation. 
versity, progress. William Sheldon. 

Carter, Clara, Various Techniques the Use 
Parallel Chart Stories Beginning Reading. 
Master’s thesis. Sacramento State College, 1960. 
Ida Morrison. 

Catterson, Jane H., Inductive Versus Deductive 
Methods Word Analysis Grade Five. Doc- 
toral dissertation. Boston University, 1960. Don- 
ald Durrell. 

Chronister, Glenn, The Relationship Self-Evalu- 
ation Achievements Reading. Doctoral 
dissertation. University Missouri, progress. 
Sterl Artley. 

Cochran, Clare, Word Meaning Versus Structural 
Analysis Techniques Word Analysis (Grade 
Three Doctoral dissertation. Boston University, 
progress. Helen Murphy. 

Conlan, Julia K., The Value Phonics the 
Reading Program. Southern Connecticut State 
College, 1960. 

Conley, Eleanor, and others, Teaching Reading 
Through Imaginative Play Situations Grades 
One and Two. Master’s thesis. Boston Univer- 
sity, 1960. Helen Murphy. 

Conn, Ferrell N., Investigation the Influence 
Configuration the Syllabication Words. 
Master’s thesis. Mississippi Southern College, 
1960. Ralph Staiger. 

Cordelia, Sister Mary, Study Humor Chil- 
dren’s Literature. Doctoral dissertation. Uni- 
versity Cincinnati, progress. Caskey. 

Deasy, John P., Word Analysis Abilities Inter- 
mediate Grades. Doctoral dissertation. Boston 
University, 1960. Donald Durrell. 

Dillon, Eleanor F., and others, Word Analysis 
Versus Immediate Prompting Words Oral 
Reading. Master’s thesis. Boston University, 
1960. Donald Durrell. 

Draper, Marcella K., and Schwietert, Louise, Indi- 
vidualized Reading Selected First Grade 
Classes. Official project. Bureau Educational 
Research, Board Education, New York City, 
progress. 

Durkin, Dolores, Longitudinal Study Chil- 

dren Who Learned Read Prior First Grade. 
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Post-doctoral study. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, progress. 
Fay, Leo, and Long, Nickolas, Study Pre- 


School Indicators Success First Grade 
Reading. Post-doctoral study. Indiana Universi- 
ty, progress. 

Feuers, Stelle, The Relationship Between Ability 
Identify Letter Names and Sounds and Suc- 
cess Beginning Reading. Master’s thesis. The 
City College New York, progress. Jeanne 
Chall. 

Fischer, Valma, Comparison Directed and 
Non-Directed Approaches Library Reading 
the Elementary Schools. Master’s thesis. Uni- 
versity Texas. Glenn Barnett. 

Forlano, George, and others, Assessing Mirror 
Reading Technique for Children with Mixed 
Dominance. Official project. Bureau Edu- 
cational Research, Board Education, New 
York City, 1960. Wayne Wrightstone, Di- 
rector. 

Fox, Madeleine, Exercises for Improving Phonics 
the Second Grade. Master’s thesis. Rhode 
Island College, progress. Helen Scott. 

Gagon, Glen S., Diagnostic Study the Phonic 
Abilities Elementary Teachers the State 
Utah. Doctoral dissertation. Colorado State 
College, 1960. Alvin Mosbo. 

Goldberg, Minerva, Will There Significant 
Gains Reading Achievement When Children 
Are Individualized Reading Program? 
Action research and possible pilot study for 
doctoral work. State University New York, 
College Education Buffalo, progress. 

Greenough, Jacqueline, Using Context Clues 
Grade Four. Master’s thesis. Keene Teachers 
College, 1960. Joseph Comerford. 

Hafner, Lawrence Erhardt, Experimental Study 
the Effect Various Reading Achievement 
Scores Teaching Selected Context Aids. 
Doctoral dissertation. University Missouri, 
1960. Sterl Artley. 

Harris, Anna S., Comparison the Effectiveness 
Basic Readers Versus Published High-Inter- 
est, Low-Vocabulary Materials Reading 
Achievement and Attitude. School Education, 
New York University, progress. Nila Banton 
Smith. 

Hill, Grace, Evaluation Three Approaches 
Reading Instruction. Doctoral dissertation. Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania, progress. Ralph 
Preston. 

Hillerich, Robert L., Four Year Study the 
Relationship Bétween Eye-Hand Dominance and 
the Reading Achievernent Selected Primary 
Grade dissertation. Colorado 
State College, progress. Donna Long. 

Hunt, Barbara Jean, The Effect Extrinsic Re- 
wards the Learning and/or Relearning 

Out-of-Context Words Reading (Second 
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Bills, Agnes, Study the Correlation Seventh 
and Tenth Grade Reading Achievement Levels 
Selected Group Pupils. Master’s thesis. 
Eastern Montana College Education, 1960. 
Thomas Moriarty. 

Canfield, Robert, and DeLancey, Robert, The 
Effects Program Using Mechanical Devices 
the Reading Achievement Junior High 
School Students. Independent research. Oswego 
(New York) State College Education, 
progress. 

Dorney, William Patrick, Study the Effect 
Reading Program the Personal-Social 
Factors the Rehabilitation Youthful Of- 
fenders. Doctoral dissertation. School Edu- 
cation, New York University, progress. Nila 
Banton Smith. 

Einstein, Florence, Comparative Study Read- 
ing Achievement Seventh Grade Junior High 
School Boys Low Socio-Economic Area 
New York City, 1945 and 1957. Doctoral dis- 
School Education, New York Uni- 
versity, 1960. Nila Banton Smith. 

Estep, Vivian Callahan, The Diagnosis and Re- 
medial Treatment the Reading Difficulties 
Seventeen Seventh Grade Students the Junior 
High School, Shelby, North Carolina. Master’s 
thesis. East Tennessee State College, 1960. 
Allie Gilbreath. 

Fallon, Eleanor, and others, Mass Differentiated 
Reading Skills Instruction High School. Mas- 
ter’s thesis. Boston University, 1960. Mabel 
Noall. 

Grissom, Loren P., Reading Programs 
High Schools. Doctoral dissertation. University 
1960. John DeBoer. 

Evans, William H., Comparison the Effects 
Silas Marner and Selected Junior Novel 
the Novel Reading Ability Tenth Grade Stu- 
dents. Doctoral dissertation. Florida State Uni- 
versity, progress. Dwight Burton. 

Harper, Evelyn, Handbook for High School 
Teachers Teaching Developmental Reading 
the Secondary School. University Kansas, 
progress. Oscar Haugh. 

Hutchinson, Earl J., Appraisal the Role 
Reading Instruction the Public Secondary 
Schools Wisconsin. Doctoral dissertation. 
University Wisconsin, progress. Theodore 
Harris. 

Kraus, Vida E., Materials Enrich the Teaching 
Three Classics Commonly Taught Tenth 
Grade English. Master’s thesis. University 
Kansas, progress. Oscar Haugh. 

Landau, Hanan, Survey Use Paperback 
Pocketsize Books Secondary Schools New 
England. Master’s thesis. Boston University, 
1960. Mabel Noall. 

Logsdon, Marcia Hall, Teaching Reading the 
Home Economics Class the Secondary School. 
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Master’s thesis. University Kansas, 1960. 
Oscar Haugh. 

Loring, Robert C., Jr., Marked Book Pacing Tech- 
nique (non-mechanical) Versus Free Reading 
Grade Seven. Master’s thesis. Boston Uni- 
versity, 1960. Mabel Noall. 

Martin, William P., Analysis the Cognitive 
and Value Judgments Contained the Six 
Longer Works Literature Most Frequently 
Taught High School Students the United 
States. Doctoral dissertation. University 
nois, 1960. John DeBoer. 

Parker, John P., The Effects Four Rhetorical 
Cueing Devices Comprehension and Reten- 
tion. Doctoral dissertation. University Wash- 
ington, 1960. Porter Perrin. 

Picone, Louis H., Increasing the Reading Com- 
petence Junior High School Pupils the 
Content Subjects: Science, Social Studies, and 
Literature. Southern Connecticut State College, 


1960. 


READING: COLLEGE AND ADULT 


Acker, Ralph S., Reading Improvement Mili- 
tary, Government and Business Agencies. Doc- 
toral dissertation. University Pennsylvania, 
1960. Helen Huus. 

Buckley, Margaret, Study Closed Circuit 
Television Teaching Medium for Adult 
Developmental Reading Program. Doctoral dis- 
sertation. University South Carolina, prog- 
ress. Paul Berg. 

Forcier, Mary P., Development Effective Read- 
ing Techniques for the Adult. Southern Con- 
necticut State College, 1960. 

McCorkle, Ruth, and Wallace, Eunice, Effective 
Reading Research. English Department project. 
Oregon State College, progress. 

Newton, Eunice Suggested Emphasis Read- 
ing—Study Skills Instruction. Staff project. 
Bennett College. 

Newton, Eunice S., The Reading Demands 
Higher Education. Reading Center project. 
North Carolina College, progress. 

Schneyer, Wesley, Factors Associated with the 
Progress Students College Reading Pro- 
gram. Doctoral dissertation. University Penn- 
sylvania, 1960. Ralph Preston. 

Spache, George D.; Standlee, Lloyd; Neville, 
Donald, Results Three College Level Reme- 
dial Reading Procedures. Staff research. Univer- 
sity Florida, 1960. 


READING: CORRECTIVE 

Aaron, E., Characteristics Disabled Readers. 
Faculty research. University Georgia, prog- 
ress. 

Aaron, E., Comparisons Good and Poor 
Readers Fourth and Grades. Faculty 
University Georgia, 1960. 
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Grade Level). Master’s thesis. University 
Omaha, progress. Harry Johnson. 

Huset, Martha Keiko, Relationship Between Dif- 
ficulty Auditory Blending and Some Diag- 
nostic Indicators Organicity Children 
Average Superior Intelligence with Severe 
Reading Disability. Master’s thesis. The City 
College New York, progress. Samuel Meer. 

Izza, Ruth Kelley, Comparison Two Methods 
for Teaching Word Recognition Beginning 
Reading. Doctoral dissertation. School Edu- 
cation, New York University, 1960. George 
Manolakes. 

Kogut, Sophie, Evaluation the Joplin Plan. 
Master’s thesis. Rhode Island College, prog- 
ress. Helen Scott. 

Jeter, Manelle Vincent, Characteristics Mental- 
Superior Achievers and Underachievers 
Reading the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grade 
Levels. Doctoral dissertation. 
University, progress. Dwight Burton. 

Lambert, Jessie Virginia, Study the Relation- 
ship Social Maturity Achievement the 
First Grade. Master’s thesis. Appalachian State 
Teachers College, 1960. Louis Turner. 

Kelly, Thomas, Utilization Filmstrips 
Aid Teaching Beginning Reading. Doctoral 
dissertation. Indiana University, progress. Leo 
Fay. 

Kenney, Priscilla Smith, The Place Phonics 
Second Reading Program. Southern Connecti- 
cut State College, 1960. 

Keshiau, Jerry, Study Determine Common 
Physical, Social, Emotional, and Environmental 
Characteristics and Experiences Children 
Who Learn Read Successfully. Doctoral dis- 
School Education, New York Uni- 
versity, 1960. Alvina Treut Burrows. 

Lazar, May, with Draper, Marcella, and Schwi- 
etert, Louise, Individualized Reading New 
York Elementary Schools. Official Bureau 
Educational Research Project. New York City 
Board Education. 

Lumpkin, Donald, Consideration Certain Fac- 
tors the Teaching Reading Five-Year- 
Olds. Post-doctoral study. Syracuse University, 
progress. William Sheldon. 

Murphy, Robert H., Improvement Oral Reading 
Expression Among Accelerated 
Grade Six. thesis. Boston University, 
1960. Donald Durrell. 

Nunes, Agnes and others, Recall Following 
Factual Thinking-Study 
Guides Grade Four. thesis. Boston 
University, 1960. Donald Durrell. 

Ostrom, Hilda Holmes, Problems and Achieve- 
ment Teaching Reading—Edina Public 
Schools. Master’s thesis. Winona State College, 
1960. Melvin Wedul. 


Otto, Wayne, Investigation Acquisition and 
Retention Paired Associates Good, Aver- 
age and Poor Readers. Doctoral dissertation. 
Harris. 

Perry, Janet Tarwater, Study Readiness and 
the Most Effective Methods Word Recogni- 
tion with Attention Visual and Auditory Cor- 
relations. Master’s thesis. East Tennessee State 
College, 1960. Allie Gilbreath. 

Petrillo, Concetta M., Improving Reading In- 
struction for Gifted Children the Primary 
Grades. Southern Connecticut State College, 
1960. 

Preston, Ralph C., Comparison Reading 
Achievement German and American Children. 
Post-doctoral study. University Pennsylvania. 
progress. 

Raulin, Alda, Study Relationship Between Silent 
Reading and Oral Vocabulary Elementary 
School Children. Doctoral dissertation. New 
York University, progress. Burrows. 

Reuther, Carolyn A., Tabachnick, Robert, and 
Lambert, Philip, Experimental Evaluation 
Individualized Reading. University Wiscon- 
sin, progress. 

Robinson, Helen M., Visual and Auditory Per- 
ceptual Abilities and Methods Teaching 
Beginning Reading. Post-doctoral study. Uni- 
versity Chicago, progress. 

Schmidt, Esther, Investigation the Relation- 
ship Reading Readiness and Other Factors 
Reading Achievement the Primary Grades 
Suburban School System. Doctoral disserta- 
tion. School Education, New York University, 
progress. Nila Banton Smith. 

Seigler, Hazel, Study Visual Perception and 
Its Relation Reading First Grade Children. 
Doctoral dissertation. University South Caro- 
lina, 1960. Paul Berg. 

Shell, Edith G., Proposal for Teaching Reference 
Reading the Elementary School. Doctoral 
dissertation. Columbia University, progress. 
Leland Jacobs. 

Thompson, Bertha B., The Relation Auditory 
Discrimination and Intelligence Test Scores 
Success Primary Reading. Doctoral disserta- 
tion. Indiana University, 1960. Leo Fay. 

Traxler, Arthur E., and Jungeblut, Ann, Research 
Reading During Another Four Years, ERB 
Bulletin No. 75. Educational Records Bureau 
Supplementary Bulletin, 1960. 

Weintraub, Ralph, Study the Relationship 
the Social Class and Reading Achievement 
the Elementary Grades. Doctoral dissertation. 
School Education, New York University, 
progress. Nila Banton Smith. 

Wood, Jacqueline, Intermediate Grade Children’s 
Preferences for Poems. Master’s thesis. Sacra- 
mento State College, progress. Mildred 
Dawson. 


i 


LANGUAGE ARTs RESEARCH, 1960 


Checci, Self-Checking 
Exercises Capitalization and Punctuation. 
Doctoral dissertation. Boston University, 
Alice Crossley. 

Christensen, Francis, Direction Movement 
Sentence and Paragraph. Post-doctoral study. 
University Southern California, progress. 

Dickinson, Nancy S., and others, Construction and 
Evaluation Self-teaching Exercises Capi- 
talization and Punctuation Through Team 
Learning Grades Four, Five, and Six. Mas- 
ter’s thesis. Boston University, 1960. Alice 
Crossley. 

Emma, Ronald David, Milton’s Grammar. Doctoral 
dissertation. Duke University, 1960. John Hurt 
Fisher. 

Frenzel, Norman, Knowledge Mechanics 
English Known Prospective Elementary 
Teachers. Doctoral dissertation. Colorado State 
College, progress. Alvin Mosbo. 

Hankey, Clyde, English Usage: Principles and 
Problems. Post-doctoral study. Western Michi- 
gan University, progress. 

Hoyt, Richard P., and others, Evaluation 
Word Usage Practice Lessons. Master’s thesis. 
Boston University, 1960. Walter McHugh and 
Donald Durrell. 

King, Elsie, Studying Sentence Usage the Sec- 
ond Grade. Master’s thesis. Keene Teachers 
College, progress. Joseph Comerford. 

Kulhanek, Lota Hayes, Grammar Analysis 
Selected Letters the Editors two Texas 
Newspapers. Master’s thesis. Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, 1960. Dorothy Rushing. 

Laird, Charlton, The Influence Horne Tooke’s 
Diversions Purley Upon Early American 
Lexicography and Grammatical Writing. Post- 
doctoral study. University Nevada, 1960. 

Landry, Leonard, Can the Procedures and Ter- 
minology the Classical and the New Schools 
Improved System for Teaching English Gram- 
mar and Composition? Doctoral dissertation. 
Colorado State College, progress. Neal Cross. 

Lavery, Richard, Inquiry Into the Teaching 
English Grammar the Elementary School. 
Southern Connecticut State College, 1960. 

Levin, Arthur Warren, Suggested Approach 
the Teaching Formal Grammar the Middle 
Grades. Southern Connecticut State College, 
1960. 

Malmstrom, Jean, Description: Generative De- 
scription English Grammar for Use 
Textbook Western Michigan University’s 
Sophomore Course English Language. Post- 
doctoral study. Western Michigan University, 
progress. 

Mulligan, Eucharia, Survey Grammatical 
Errors Creative Writings Children. Doc- 
toral dissertation. Fordham University, pro- 


gress. Blanchard. 
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Pfeiff, Otto, Test High School Classes for 
the Validity Forms. 
thesis. Western State College, Colorado, 
progress. Ted Johnson and James Kinneavy. 

Smith, Anne Bendon, New Approach Teach- 
ing Grammar the Ninth Grade. Master’s 
thesis. North Texas State College, 1960. Mary 
Whitten. 

Stewart, Coleta A., Grammatical Clues Stylistic 
Differences. Master’s thesis. North Texas State 
College, progress. Sumner Ives. 

Warfel, Harry R., Grammar for Writers. Post- 
doctoral study. University Florida, prog- 


SPELLING 


Anderson, Donna J., Comparison Between Cor- 
rect Spelling School Assignments and Cor- 
rect Spelling Measured Spelling Tests: 
Grade Five. Master’s thesis. The University 
Texas, progress. Thomas Horn. 

Bancroft, Louise, and others, Evaluation 
Planned Exercises Meaningful Writing Situa- 
tions Aid Transfer Spelling Ability. 
Group Master’s thesis. Boston University, 1960. 
Alice Crossley. 

Berry, Edna J., and others, Teaching Homophones 
Grades One, Two, and Three. Master’s thesis. 
Boston University, 1960. Helen Murphy. 

Bloomer, Richard H., Formula for Predicting 
Spelling Difficulty. Independent research. Gen- 
eseo State University College Education, 
progress. 

Claybaugh, Amos L., Study the Effect the 
Oral and Visual Presentation Spelling Words 
Syllabic Form Means Improving 
Achievement Sixth Grade Spelling. Doctoral 
dissertation. Colorado State College, Alvin 
Mosbo. 

Cohen, Leo, Evaluation Structural Analysis 
Techniques Spelling. Doctoral dissertation. 
Boston University, progress. Donald Durrell. 

Donadio, Kenneth F., Evaluation the 
Russell-Murphy-Durrell Spelling Program. 
Southern Connecticut State College, 1960. 

Driscoll, Sister Mary Joseph, Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment Spelling Difficulties Selected Eighth 
Graders. Master’s thesis. Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, progress. Joseph Comerford. 

Flood, John E., Analysis the Spelling Errors 
Found Selected Word List Administered 
Pupils the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades. 
Doctoral dissertation. Fordham University, 
progress. Marion Blanchard. 

Franzen, Norma, Comparison Between Correct 
Spelling School Assignments and Correct 
Spelling Measured Spelling Tests: Grade 
Four. thesis. University Texas, 
progress. Thomas Horn. 

Hall, Norman, Comparison Two Approaches 
the Corrected Test the Teaching Spell- 
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Bair, Martha E., Are There Consistently Sig- 
nificant Social Status Patterns Evidence for 
Children Who Have Difficulty Learning 
Read? Master’s thesis. University Akron, 
progress. Helen Becker. 

Calzetta, Frances, The Individual Slow Reader 
Within the Normal Intermediate Classroom. 
Southern Connecticut State College, 1960. 

Galotto, John V., The Comparative Effectiveness 
Individual Reading Therapy and Group Read- 
ing Therapy. Doctoral dissertation. School 
Education, New York University, 1960. Nila 
Smith. 

Grandison, Francis L., Investigation the 
Relationship Remedial Reading Instruction 
Manifest Anxiety and Behavioral Adjustment. 
Doctoral dissertation. School Education, New 
York University, progress. Nila Smith. 

Hawthorn Center, Northville, Michigan, Hawthorn 
Reading Study. Post-doctoral teamwork. Haw- 
thorn Center. Muriel Langman. 

Hale, Mary G., Amount Gain Made Remedial 
Reading Relation Intelligence. Master’s 
thesis. Boston University, 1960. Donald Durrell. 

Holland, Jack M., Current Practices Used 
Remedial Reading Clinics Working with 
Clients Who Have Emotional Personality 
Problems. Master’s thesis. East Tennessee State 
College, progress. Allie Gilbreath. 

Preston, Ralph C., and others, Factors Underlying 
Dyslexia. Post-doctoral study. progress. 

Preston, Ralph C., Information Possessed Non- 
Readers. Post-doctoral study, progress. 

Robinson, Helen assisted Helen Smith, 
Progress Reading Clinic Cases. Post-doctoral 
study. University Chicago, progress. 

Staiger, Ralph; Frye, Roland; Huddleston, 
M.D.; Musgrave, F.; and Stritch, T., The 
Usefulness Psychic Energizer Treating 
Post-doctoral 
Mississippi Southern College, 1960. 

Thompson, Phyllis, Study the Relationship 
Between Reading Problems and Juvenile Delin- 
quency. Master’s thesis. Eastern Montana Col- 
lege Education, progress. William 
Garrison. 

Wilson, Vesta Miller, Diagnosis and Remediation 
Reading and Personality Problems Sec- 
ond-Level First Grade Valley Pike School, 
Sullivan County, Tennessee. Master’s thesis. 
East Tennessee State College, 1960. Allie Gil- 
breath. 


WRITING 


Aymes, Alan, and others, Evaluation Series 
Sixth Grade Compositions Determine 
Growth Originality, Elaborative Thinking, 
and Vocabulary. Master’s thesis. Boston Uni- 
versity, 1960. Alice Crossley. 


Blood, Doris M., and others, Independent Writing 
Grades One and Two. Master’s thesis. Boston 
University, 1960. Alice Crossley. 

Brown, Charles T., The Relation Memory, 
Productivity, and the Self-Image. Post-doctoral 
study. Western Michigan University, prog- 
ress. 

Brown, Russel Hamilton, Jr., Effectiveness 
Objective Tests and Essays for Evaluating Pro- 
ficiency Written Communication. 
thesis. University Nebraska, 1960. 

Callahan, Fredrick L., Development Organi- 
zation Written Composition. Doctoral disser- 
tation. Boston University, 1960. Alice 
Crossley. 

Dale, Jane, Grading Freshman Compo- 
sitions. Post-doctoral study. Oregon College 
Education, progress. 

Ford, Howard, Comparison Syntactic Patterns 
Two Pieces Expository Writing. Faculty 
Research. North Texas State College, prog- 
ress. Sumner Ives. 

Grillo, John A., and Jennings, Dorothy B., The 
Construction and Evaluation Lessons Cor- 
relating Music and Creative Writing 
Three and Six. thesis. Boston Uni- 
versity, 1960. Alice Crossley. 

Herrick, Virgil E., and Paukner, Lillian C., Eval- 
uation Creative Writing. 
search. University Wisconsin, 1960. 

Hofstetter, Arthur, and Anderson, Lorena, Eval- 
uation Language Usage and Writing—Grade 
One through College. Problem. West Virginia 
University, progress. 

Lazarus, Arnold, Comparative Achievements 
Form 3A, STEP Test Writing, Matched 
Groups Ninth Graders with Various Voca- 
tional Interests. Post-doctoral study. University 

Noel, Sister M., Guidance Creative Writing 
the Elementary School. Master’s thesis. Winona 
State College, 1960. Frank Van 

Picozzi, Raymond, Evaluation Lessons Mak- 
ing Plays from Stories. Doctoral dissertation. 
Boston University, progress. Alice Cross- 
ley. 

Sam, Norman, Growth Gradients Children 
Selected Aspects Written Compositions. Doc- 
toral dissertation. University Pittsburgh, 
progress. Edwin Hill. 

Weinfeld, Frederic D., Factor Analytic Ap- 
proach the Measurement Differential 
Effects Training: Evaluation Three 
Methods Teaching English Composition. 
Doctoral dissertation. Harvard University, 1960. 
John Carroll. 


GRAMMAR AND USAGE 


Boomsliter, Paul C., Rhythm Language and 
Verse. Post-doctoral study. 1960. 
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ing. Doctoral dissertation. Colorado State Col- 
lege, 1960. Wilson Lane. 

Hargraves, Robert, Comparison Two Ways 
Studying Spelling. Master’s thesis. Rhode 
Island College, progress. Helen Scott. 

Hymer, Robert C., Analysis the Spelling 
Errors Found the Written Compositions 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grade Children. Doc- 
toral dissertation. Colorado State College, 
progress. Paul McKee. 

Lamb, Bernice, Investigation the Spelling 
Ability Tenth Grade Students. Doctoral 
dissertation. University Missouri, progress. 
Sterl Artley. 

Naughton, Sr. Evangelist Marie, Experimental 
Comparison the Inductive, Deductive, and 
Thought Methods Teaching Spelling the 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Grade Levels. Ford- 
ham University, progress. Marion Blanchard. 

McCaffrey, Rita T., Experiment Determine 
the Relative Effectiveness the Reinforced 
Learning Method and the Test-Study Method 
Teaching Spelling. Doctoral dissertation. 
Fordham University, progress. Marion Blan- 
chard. 

McSweeney, Miriam J., Word Usage Techniques 
Spelling. Doctoral dissertation. Boston Uni- 
versity, 1960. Donald Durrell. 

Mayes, LaVerne, Comparison Between Correct 
Spelling School Assignments and Correct 
Spelling Measured Spelling Tests: Grade 
Six. Master’s thesis. The University Texas, 
1960. Thomas Horn. 

Doris, Techniques Transfer from Spell- 
ing Writing. Doctoral dissertation. Boston 
University, progress. Helen Murphy. 

Newton, Bertha Morse, Study Certain Factors 
Related Achievement Spelling. Doctoral 
dissertation. University Missouri, 1960. 
Sterl Artley. 

Oswalt, William W., The Effects Proofreading 
for Spelling Errors Spelling Achievement. 
Doctoral dissertation. Temple University, 
progress. Miriam Wilt. 

Ruble, Dennis Wayne, Study Spelling Diffi- 
culties Third Grade Children. Doctoral dis- 
sertation. Colorado State College, 1960. Alvin 
Mosbo. 

Santeusanio, Nancy, Teaching Homophones 
Primary Grades. Doctoral dissertation. Boston 
University, progress. Helen Murphy. 

Schoephoerster, Hugh, Study the Value 
Corrected Tests Teaching Spelling. Doctoral 
dissertation. Colorado State College, prog- 
ress. Alvin Mosbo. 

Staiger, Ralph C.; Frye, Roland; Rabin, Morton; 
and Stritch, Thomas, Visual Memory and Spell- 
ing Ability. Post-doctoral study. Mississippi 
Southern College, 1960. 

Traxler, Arthur E., Some Data the Difficulty, 
Reliability, and Validity New Spelling Test 
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for the Primary Grades. Educational Records 
Bureau, 1960. 

Vecchione, Nicholas, Sex Differences Spelling 
Skills Independent Secondary School Pupils. 
Educational Records Bureau, 1960. 

Vitalo, Nicholas F., Experimental Comparison 
the Test-Study and the Study-Test Methods 
Teaching Spelling Culturally Deprived 
Children Grades Three Six. Doctoral dis- 
sertation. Fordham University, 
Marion Blanchard. 

Williams, Diane C., Analysis Pupil Mis- 
spellings School Assignments: Grades Two, 
Three, and Six. Master’s thesis. The University 
Texas, progress. Thomas Horn. 


HANDWRITING 


Boyle, Sr. Mary Charles, Experimental Study 
Diagnostic-Remedial Program Hand- 
writing the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades. 
Doctoral dissertation. Fordham University, 
progress. Marion Blanchard. 

Buer, Sonja, Comparative Study Handwriting 
Instruction: United States and Norway. Master’s 
thesis. The University progress. 
Thomas Horn. 

Harris, Theodore L., Children’s Perception the 
Handwriting Task. Post-doctoral study. Uni- 
versity Wisconsin, progress. 

Herrick, Virgil E., Comparison Practices 
Advocated Nineteen Commer- 
cial Systems Handwriting Instruction. Post- 
doctoral study. University Wisconsin, 1960. 

Herrick, Virgil E., Comprehensive Bibliography 
Handwriting and Related Factors, 1890-1960. 
University Wisconsin, 1960. 

Herrick, Virgil E., The Evaluation Quality 
Handwriting. University Wisconsin, prog- 
ress. 

Herrick, Virgil and Harris, Theodore L., Per- 
ceptions Bright and Dull Children 
Writing Task. University Wisconsin, prog- 
ress. 

Rarick, Lawrence, Physiological and Motor 
Aspects Handwriting. University Wiscon- 
sin, progress. 

Rondinella, Orestes R., Experimental Study 
Subjectivity Elementary School Teachers 
Grading Doctoral 
Fordham University, progress. Marion Blan- 
chard. 

Seifert, Eloise P., Personal Styles Handwriting 
Grades Six Nine. Doctoral dissertation. 
Boston University, 1960. Donald Durrell. 


SPEAKING AND SPEECH CORRECTION 


Bloomer, Richard H., Subjective Scale Dis- 
criminability for English Phonetic Elements. 


Independent research. Geneseo State University 
College Education, progress. 


Bostrom, Robert, The Role Response and Re- 
ward the Formation Speech Attitudes. 
Doctoral dissertation. State University Iowa, 
progress. Carl Dallinger. 

Carroll, William Examination the Dialect 
Five Southern Counties. Master’s 
thesis. Southern Illinois University, 1960. Daniel 
Cook. 

Christiani, Vincent A., Impromptu Dramatization 
Social Studies Intermediate Grades. Doc- 
toral dissertation. Boston University, 1960. 
Helen Murphy. 

Corcoran, John, Evaluation Program In- 
Service Teacher Education Speech Correc- 
tion. Doctoral dissertation. University Penn- 
sylvania, progress. Frank Bakes. 

Deines, Shirley Joan, Comparative Study the 
Speech Articulation Kindergarten Children 
Relation Siblings. Master’s thesis. Uni- 
versity Nebraska, 1960. 

Sue W., Speech and Hearing Evaluation 
Senile Psychotic and Normal Aged Popula- 
tion. Post-doctoral study. San Diego State 
lege, progress. 

Hawkins, Gary J., Speech Education Sir Samuel 
Romilly. Master’s thesis. Ohio University, 1960. 
Lloyd Watkins. 

Hewitt, Ryland Hugh, Jr., The Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Pronunciation English the Province 
Maine. Doctoral dissertation. Cornell Uni- 
versity, progress. Charles Thomas and Carroll 
Arnold. 

Lea, Frances M., Perception Emotion Revealed 
Vocal Tone. Master’s thesis. San Diego State 
College, 1960. Clayton Gjerde. 

Logan, Barbara G., Study the Type and 
Amount Instruction Given Oral English 
Within the English Class Kansas Secondary 
Schools. thesis. University Kansas, 
progress. Oscar Haugh. 

Miller, Gerald, The Effect Varied Incentive 
Conditions Certain Speech Patterns 
Second Speaker. Doctoral dissertation. State 
University Iowa, progress. Samuel Becker. 

Noffsinger, William B., The Incidence Speech 
Defectiveness Representative Portion the 
Juvenile Delinquent Population Selected 
Cities Arizona. Master’s thesis. University 
Arizona, 1960. Kenneth Dimmick. 

Reed, Larry, Children’s Interests Revealed 
Through Spontaneous Conversation. Master’s 
thesis. Sacramento State College, progress. 
Mildred Dawson. 

Vlandis, John W., Study Speech Patterns 
Affected Varying Incentive Conditions. Doc- 
toral dissertation. State University Iowa, 
progress. Paul Heinberg. 

Weiss, Marie Petersen, Analysis the In- 
fluence German, Czech, Polish, and other 
Backgrounds English Pronunciations 
Washington County, Texas. Master’s thesis. Sam 
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Knute, Frustration 
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Houston State Teachers College, 1960. Dorothy 
Rushing. 


LISTENING 

Aronow, Miriam, and Moskowitz, Sue, Reading 
Test Norms for Deaf Children. Official project. 
Bureau Educational Research, Board Edu- 
cation, New York City, 1960. Wayne Wright- 
stone. 

Brown, Charles T., Respiration Index 
Listening. Post-doctoral study. Western Michi- 
gan University, 1960. 

Canfield, Robert, Study the Effects Two 
Types Instruction the Listening Compre- 
hension Fifth Grade Children. Doctoral dis- 
sertation. Syracuse University, 1960. William 
Sheldon. 

Fabian, Andy E., Study the Validity the 
Freshman Hearing Test Ohio University. 
Master’s thesis. Ohio University, 1960. 
LaFollette. 

Floyd, William D., Analysis the Oral Ques- 
tioning Activity Selected Colorado Primary 
Classrooms. Colorado 
State College, 1960. Edward Kelly. 

Howe, Doris L., Exploratory Study Concern- 
ing Comprehension and Speaking 
Effectiveness. Master’s thesis. University 
Arizona, 1960. Kenneth Dimmick. 

Jansky, Jeannette J., Congenitally Word Deaf 
Children. Master’s thesis. The City College 
New York, 1960. Corbin Pennington. 

McDonald, Adelbert O., The Teaching Listen- 
ing Skills the Ninth Grade Level. Master’s 
thesis. University Kansas, 1960. Oscar 
Haugh. 

Madden, Theodore M., The Effect Instruction 
and Practice Certain Skills Through the 
Media Reading and Listening. Doctoral dis- 
University Arizona, 1960. John 
Haberland. 

Factor Lip- 
reading. Master’s thesis. San Francisco State 
College, progress. Helen Hinze. 

Ouellette, Eugene G., Study Selected Vari- 
ables and their Relationship Delayed Side- 
tune Response. Doctoral dissertation. Univer- 
sity Washington, 1960. Hanley. 

Reddin, Estoy, Listening the Middle Grades: 
Inquiry into the Development Listening 
Skills Grades Four, Five, and Six. Doctoral 
dissertation. University Pennsylvania, 
progress. Mary Coleman. 

Steeg, Jacquelyn Mildred, Exploratory Study 
the Relationship between Listening Skill and 
Scholastic Achievement. Master’s thesis. Ohio 
University, 1960. Elizabeth Andersch. 

Trivette, Sue Eloise, Investigation the Effect 
Training Listening for Specific Purpose. 
Master’s thesis. East Tennessee State College, 
1960. Allie Gilbreath. 
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LIBRARY 


Aaron, Sister M., Study Centralized Libraries 
Thirty Elementary Schools. Master’s thesis. 
Winona State College, 1960. Edward Jacobson. 

Hastings, Dorothy M., Experimental Study 
Prove Whether Library Work Can Improve 
Language Skills. Master’s thesis. San Francisco 
State College, 1960. Robert Leopold and Daniel 
Tanner. 

Sean, Sister M., Study the Role Book 
Fairs Selected Elementary Schools. Master’s 
thesis. Winona State College. Frank Van 
Alstine. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

SLOW LEARNERS 

Corliss, Lewis I., Helping the Slow Learner with 
His English the Seventh Grade. Southern 
Connecticut State College, 1960. 

Dean, Sarah Anne, Review Speech and Lan- 
guage Problems Educable Mentally Retarded 
Children with Suggestions for Classroom 
Speech Improvement Program. Southern Con- 
necticut State College, 1960. 

Gottschalk, Louis, Problems Diagnosis and 
Therapy for the Language-Disturbed Child. 
Institutional Research Project. University 
Cincinnati, progress. 

Letourneau, Jean, Language Development the 
Sub-Normal Child. Master’s thesis. Keene 
Teachers College, progress. Joseph Comer- 
ford. 

Schliesser, Herbert F., Descriptive Study the 
Speech Institutionalized Mentally Retarded 
Subjects Labeled Stutterers. Master’s thesis. 
University Nebraska, progress. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


Hatcher, David P., Study Some Specific 
Phases Receptive and Expressive Communi- 
cation Skills Sixty-eight East Tennessee State 
College Students Enrolled English 100. Mas- 
ter’s thesis. East Tennessee State College, 1960. 
Allie Gilbreath. 

Kenney, Helen J., Test Writing Abilities 
College Freshmen. Doctoral dissertation. Boston 
University, 1960. Donald Durrell. 

Means, Margaret C., The Relationships Between 
Reading Ability and Academic Progress 
Selected First Semester Freshmen. Indepen- 
dent Study. University Pittsburgh, 1960. 
Edwin Hill. 

Newton, Eunice The Non-Standard Student 
Versus the Standard College Textbook. Reading 
Center project. North Carolina College Dur- 
ham, 1960. 

Sweeney, Mary Rose, Study the Relationship 

the Quantity High School English Col- 
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lege Performance English. Doctoral disser- 
tation. University Kansas, 1960. Oscar 
Haugh. 

Woods, J., and staff, Tests and Performance 
Remedial and College English. Post-doctoral 
study. University Nevada, progress. 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 


Buddington, Winton H., Objective 
Written Recall Intermediate Grades. Doctoral 
dissertation. Boston progress. 
Donald Durrell. 

Bloomer, Richard H., Reading Methodology: 
Experimental Test Some Alternative Organi- 
zational Principles. Independent research. State 
University College Education Geneseo, 
1960. 

Burchell, Jeanne K., Evaluation the Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, and Personality Development 
First Grade Children with Varied Programs 
Pre-School Training and Experiences. Doctoral 
dissertation. Fordham University, progress. 
Marion Blanchard. 

Culliton, Thomas E., Effect Pupil Study Team 
Size Recall. Doctoral dissertation. Boston 
University, progress. Donald Durrell. 

Lee, Robert E., Applications the Filmograph 
Technique. Paper. University Southern 
fornia, progress. Bernard Kantor. 

McHugh, Walter J., Team Learning Skills Sub- 
jects Intermediate Grades. Doctoral disser- 
tation. Boston University, 1960. Donald Durrell. 

Manning, John C., Differentiating Instruction 
the Content Subjects Intermediate Grades. 
Doctoral dissertation. Boston University, 1960. 
Donald Durrell. 

Mevey, Ben, The Effect Experimentation and 
Class Reorganization the Scholastic Achieve- 
ment Fifth and Sixth Grade Pupils 
Wichita, Kansas. Doctoral dissertation. Colorado 
State College, 1960. Alvin Mosbo. 

Roussell, Cecile, Appraisal the Effectiveness 
Ability Grouping Senior High School 
English. Master’s thesis. University Miami, 
1960. George Mouly. 

Wright, Agnes, Historical Analysis Certain 
Reading Instructional Practices and Philosophies 
the United States since 1950. Doctoral dis- 
sertation. New York University, progress. 
Burrows. 


FOLKLORE 

Kaplan, Israel, When Was Boy Brooklyn. 
Post-doctoral study. State University College 
Education, Potsdam, New York, 1960. 

Neal, Cynthia, Rhode Island Folklore for the 
Fourth Grade. Master’s thesis. Rhode Island 

College, progress. Helen Scott. 
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William Gray, 


not often devote much space 
obituary notices, but the passing Dr. 
Gray was especially shocking thousands 
teachers reading, including this editor, 
who was one his graduate students. Dr. 
Moore, who has given this account 
achievements, worked very closely 
with him over long period time. 


Dr. William Scott Gray, 
Professor 
Education the Univer- 
sity Chicago, died 
September 1960, 
accident Billings, 
Montana. The accident 
occurred near Wolf, Wyo- 
ming, where Dr. Gray 
was vacationing with his 
wife. sound health 
seventy-five years age, 
Dr. Gray was passing his 
vacation, was his cus- 
tom, fishing and horse- 
back riding. Dr. Gray 
survived his widow, 
two children, and three 
grandchildren. Dr. Gray 
was born Coatsburg, 
Illinois, June 1885, 
son William Scott and Anna Letitia 
Gilliland Gray. Beginning 1904 
teacher the rural schools Adams Coun- 
ty, Illinois, successively held positions 
teaching principal Fowler, Illinois, 
and faculty member and principal 
the training school Illinois State Nor- 
mal. graduated from Illinois State Nor- 
mal School (now University) 1910, and 
later received bachelor’s degree from 
the University Chicago, 1913, master’s 


Moore 


1885-1960 


degree from Columbia, 1914, and Ph. 
from the University Chicago, 1916. 

Beginning assistant the depart- 
ment education the University 
Chicago 1915, became dean educa- 
tion 1917 and served that capacity for 
fifteen years. later served the execu- 
tive secretary the University’s committee 
the preparation teachers. retired 
1950, but emeritus professor educa- 
tion was designated 
director research 
reading 
serve actively that 
role until the time his 
death. 

Gray’s stature increased 
with his years, and even 
“retirement” his con- 
tributions were monu- 
mental. From the date 
his first publication 
1909 until his retirement 
1950, writings 
numbered 407 titles. 

wrote the May, 
1957, issue Elementary 
English, that Dr. 
output numbered 493 
publications. Septem- 
ber, 1950, Dr. Gray had contributed 
additional eighteen publications, including 
the Burton Lecture delivered Harvard 
1956 and published the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press The Teaching Reading: 
International View, 1957. the 
summer 1960 had completed the 
revision his 1948 book, Their Own 
Reading. Other contributions include 
paper delivered the 1960 Summer Read- 
ing Conference the University Chi- 
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cago, and his summary investigations 
reading for the period, July 1959 June 
30, 1960, will yet appear. Thus, Dr. Gray’s 
total publications number the neighbor- 
hood 515. 

Were Professor Gray’s stature 
measured only the quantity his writ- 
ten contributions, would stand forth 
most influential figure the field 
reading, for examination the titles 
his bibliography reveals the tremendous 
breadth his interests. was ever 
vigorous expounder the importance 
clear grasp meaning reading, the 
need for carefully coordinated reading 
program throughout the grades and high 
school, and the urgent need for greatly 
raising the literacy level children and 
adults. 

His students everywhere—and they num- 
ber the thousands—attest his scholarly 
attributes and his qualities sharer 
knowledge. His rigorous, painstaking, 
and exacting guidance his students has 
resulted their attainment positions 
prominence and leadership the field 
reading this country and abroad. His 
interest the problems classroom 
teachers led unending stream in- 
quiries and requests for help 
titioners the world over. His assistance was 
solicited and received boards, commis- 
sions, organizations, state, regional, national 
and international agencies concerned with 
problems related reading. The career 
that led from the rural school and com- 
munity the offices and ministries 
education this country and many 
other countries the world was accom- 
plished because his steadfast adherence 
the fundamental belief the impro- 
tance the role. 


Dr. Gray’s first published contribution, 
dated 1909, was oration entitled “So- 
ciety and the Delinquent.” 1911 and 
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1912, contributed series twelve 
articles School Century. These were de- 
voted the study geography, and were 
written when was staff member and 
principal the training school Illinois 
State Normal School. From these early 
publications began the steady flow 
articles, books, book reviews, yearbooks 
and yearbook chapters, contributions the 
proceedings learned societies, articles 
and annotated bibliographies explaining 
and evaluating reading research both 
this country and abroad, and contributions 
emanating from reading conferences. 
this accumulation were added tests de- 
signed diagnose reading difficulties and 
methods. The original and sustained in- 
terest problems relating reading was 
augmented scores contributions 
such areas measurement, teacher educa- 
tion, higher education, and methods in- 
struction. 

Professor doctoral dissertation, 
Studies Elementary School Reading 
Through Standardized Tests, published 
1917 the first number the Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monographs the De- 
partment Education the University 
Chicago, was his first scientific investi- 
gation. Over the years, nineteen volumes 
this outstanding series monographs were 
bear his name writer, compiler, and 
editor. Summary Investigations 
Relating Reading, appearing the 
Supplementary Educational Monographs 
series 1925, was the starting point for 
unique and extremely valuable service 
research workers and individuals interested 
the periodical literature devoted read- 
reading fol- 
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ing. Gray’s “Summaries” 
lowed this original compilation the form 
yearly contributions appearing for seven 
years the Elementary School Journal, 
and for additional twenty-seven years, 
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from 1932 the present, the Journal 
Educational Research. Beginning 1933 
and continuing through 1955, Gray con- 
tributed annotations the Elementary 
School Journal nontechnical articles. 
These deemed more important 
for classroom teachers, whereas viewed 
his annotations which appeared his Sum- 
maries the Journal Educational Re- 
search, being more appropriate for re- 
search pursuits. Nine numbers 
Review Educational Research the 
years from 1931 1940 carried lengthy 
research summaries. His views reading 
appeared the 1941, 1949, and 1960 edi- 
tions the Encyclopedia Educational 
Research. 

order provide assistance teachers 
the field, and aid research workers 
pursuing advanced degrees studies, Dr. 
Gray, over the years accumulated duplicate 
copies every known study which him 
met with high standards and which might 
truly regarded “scientific.” The two 
“Gray Collections,” gathered the expense 
very great amount time and effort, 
say nothing money, were housed 
his private office the University Chi- 
cago, and the Department Education 
Library that institution. They have come 
regarded the most important and 
complete records reading research ex- 


tant. From these resources, Dr. Gray 
planned trilogy volumes devoted 
reading research. This very ambitious 


undertaking was report, interpret, and 
relate research reading educational 
progress America the 20th century. 
Dr. Gray pioneered the establishment 
educational conferences which yearly 
teachers, research 


drew 


workers, and administrative officers the 
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University Chicago. For twelve years 
following 1925, organized, directed, and 
edited the proceedings the annual con- 
ference Administrative Officers for High- 
Educational Institutions. Beginning 
1939 and continuing through 1952, Gray 
served writer, editor, and compiler for 
the proceedings the annual summer 
reading conferences held the University 
Chicago. These reading conferences 
soon supplied clear evidence the worth- 
whileness bringing together specialists 
and practitioners from the classroom, and 
served the prototype for reading confer- 
ences which sprung university and 
college campuses from coast coast the 
decade the 

Following his retirement, Dr. Gray en- 
gaged the study reading world- 
wide scale. This was made possible 
invitation from UNESCO make sur- 
vey and evaluation methods used 
teaching both children and adults through- 
out the world. The resulting publication, 
The Teaching Reading and Writing, has 
been hailed classic study. Maturity 
Reading: Its Nature and Appraisal, in- 
dicative his most recent research inter- 
ests. 

Early 1960, the University Chicago 
set the William Gray Research Pro- 
fessorship Reading, and before his death, 
Professor Gray had himself, 
others, set two foundations further 
reading research. 

Dr. Gray’s passing will mourned, but 
through his work and through his students 
continued progress assured. 


Walter Moore 
Professor Education 
The University Illinois 
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Golden Anniversary one those 
special events that call for special recogni- 
tion the life individual, institu- 
tion organization. And the National 
Council Teachers English not 
organization let golden opportunities 
pass unnoticed. Its fiftieth convention re- 
flected its planning and its observance 
the occasion pride accomplishments 
past, present and yet be. 

its best attended convention, the 
Elementary Section may take pride its 
representation, its excellent meetings, its 


plans for future development resources 
special concern elementary teachers 
and its contributions the work the 


Council. 

And plans for the future, the 
future the Elementary Section, that 
wish report this newsletter. Much 
the work the Elementary Section cen- 
tered its committees. These committees 
are established prepare publications 
suggest action dealing 
aspects the language arts concern 
elementary teachers. 

With the publication the newest 
edition ADVENTURING WITH 
BOOKS (1960) plans are underway 
establish the committee for the preparation 
the 1964 edition. 

Four committees established since 
the November 1959 Convention are well 
underway. These are described the “Re- 
port the Elementary Section Commit- 
tee,” Elementary English, November 1960, 


Chairman, Elementary Section, NCTE 


page 480. Each these committees met 
with its chairman co-chairman during 
the 1960 convention. 

One committee, The Intercultural 
Book List Committee, established follow- 
ing the 1958 convention, continuing 
work progress. 


Suggestions for the Future 

More and more frequently, Elementary 
Section members are communicating their 
suggestions for moving ahead meeting 
the needs elementary teachers. The fol- 
lowing suggestions have been received. 

portfolio reprints articles from Elemen- 
tary English analyzing the writings out- 
standing children’s authors and illustrators. 

helps for beginning teachers developing 
sound language arts program. 

vocabulary development. 

poetry. 

Your reactions these suggestions and 
additional suggestions for specific aids 
elementary members would appreciated. 


Elementary English—Past and Future 
During Dr. John eighteen years 
service editor Elementary English, 
the Elementary Section magazine 
grown stature and influence. June, 
1961, Dr. DeBoer’s service editor ter- 
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minates his request. This constitutes 
great loss, for Dr. DeBoer’s leadership, skill, 
and understanding have been constant 
source strength. The respect and 
tion which Dr. DeBoer earned from 
all members the Council reflected 
his achievement the Wilbur Hatfield 
Award, the highest honor conferred the 
Council and one that held only five 
other members. 

But speakers convention programs 
frequently reminded their audiences, Gold- 
Anniversary clouds often have golden 
linings. Elementary English’s new editor 
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old friend, Dr. William Jenkins, Pro- 
fessor Elemetitary Education the Uni- 
versity Milwaukee, and 
editor the feature, “The Educational 


Scene,” for the past seven years, who will 


Wisconsin, 


assume the editorship. you have followed 
column Elementary English you 
are already acquainted with 
vigorous, courageous, and tactful way 
able focus attention upon potential 
threats sound education. The Elemen- 
tary Section extends warm and enthusi- 


astic welcome our new editor. 


Carlsen 


the Council moves into its second 
fifty years service, handful problems 
seem crucial importance. None new, 
but conditions the times 
teachers and the public have made them 
important never before. 

Problem The Definition the Subject 
English. Except the area skills, the 
profession not really unified its vision 
its subject matter. Everyone relatively 
sure that English should teach boys and 
girls read, write, and spell. Beyond 
these three, there wide diversity 
opinion. Some feel that oral language not 
legitimate concern the English class. 
While most people believe firmly that 
literature part English, there has 
never been any real consensus about the 
objectives sought its study. Recent 
statements have asserted that the English 
English language and its literature. Other 
statements have suggested that the central 
core English found the study 
meanings: how they are derived, trans- 


mitted, received. 
dicate the 


meaning, and personality development. 


inseparability language, 


First Vice President, NCTE 


Almost all problems teaching English 
cannot ultimately tackled until there 
more nearly clear-cut definition the 
subject teach. Present attempts auto- 
mation teaching, restructuring class 
size, construction school buildings, the 
utilization teacher time, the problems 
teacher training, the evaluation the in- 
dividual’s performance are stabs the dark 
until know precisely what want 
teach. 

The concept approach 
building, which has proved enor- 
mously helpful the social studies, math- 
ematics, and the sciencies, might prove 
fruitful defining the English curriculum 
Many our present recommendations for 
the subject are stated the percept level 
series statements immediate items 
ular selection reading. large number 
our disagreements might disappear 
tried through the Council spell out 
the concepts that feel should de- 
veloped child’s understanding. The 
attempt list concepts might push to- 


ward real definition our subject. 
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Problem The Training and Accredita- 
tion Teachers. Everyone realizes that 
the training programs for English teachers 
are seriously inadequate equip the 
teacher for the job that has do. How- 
ever, institution has boldly stepped out 
something about the situation. 
axiomatic insist that the teacher 
adequately grounded the subject matter 
the field. Theoretically the departmental 
major the academic English departments 
should provide the subject matter prepara- 
tion. However, the majors the institutions 
the country are seriously out step 
with the content that the teacher needs. 
They are devoted almost entirely courses 
literature, although least half the 
teacher’s responsibility the job for in- 
struction language. most majors only 
one course required advanced com- 
position speech Latin grammar that 
gives the student little understanding 
the real operation the English language. 
Even literature, the program often by- 
passes bodies literature tremendous 
importance the teacher 
schools: the programs deal overwhelmingly 
with English literature, making only ges- 
tures toward American and world litera- 
tures, and usually giving attention 
adolescent literature. The training program 
typically provides little help for the trainee 
instruction reading and little 
edge the mass media communication. 
Thus the beginning teacher really has been 
trained teach one thing: the history 
English literature. 

other profession could tolerate train- 
ing programs inadequately geared the 
needs the practitioner. seriously doubt 
that can indulge such luxury 
the times educational emergency 
which live. many ways the profes- 
sion has brought its difficulties itself 
permitting the tradition the extremely 
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limited major function the training 
media for its teachers. 

Accreditation has been 
which professions strive increase their 
effectiveness through rigid enforcement 
set standards. recent years, while there 
have been many pleas for raising the com- 
petence the teaching profession, there 
have been just many pleas that individ- 
uals permitted teach even though 
they have not met certification barriers. 
The implication that teaching English 
not professional competency gained 
through rigid study and controlled experi- 
ences, but that can effectively carried 
out adequately any housewife with 
college degree. interesting how people 
recoil the suggestion that science ma- 
jor automatically prepares person 
practicing physician dentist. But there 
seems recognition the fact that the 
skill teaching English skill that 
must learned. The Council needs 
guard jealously the gains that have been 
made certification standards and push 
secure even higher requirements for 
admission individuals practitioners 
the profession. 


Problem III. The Inequality Educa- 
tion Opportunity Teachers, Program, and 
Materials. one observes English instruc- 
tion throughout the country, one con- 
scious the wide differences program, 
teaching, and materials from community 
community and often from school 
school within the same school system. One 
realizes that where child happens 
born determines considerable extent 
what will receive from the educational 
program. Recent studies bear out the fact 
that the product schools varies widely 
even when intelligence not factor. Such 
studies suggest that the better product 
coming from the larger schools, usually 
urban areas. 
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some schools, students write frequent- 
ly; others, almost not all. general, 
outside urban schools, the library facili- 
ties are almost completely inadequate. Few 
schools meet the standards for 
per capita expenditure for library materials. 
Furthermore, the most improverished school 
libraries are usually communities with 
inadequate public libraries. 

The differences that exist could perhaps 
assumed that the majority young people 
would settle their own communities. 
such society, education might possibly 
considered community affair. might 
said that people had the right “to ruin 
their own children their own way.” How- 
ever, the increasing mobility the Ameri- 
can population makes the inadequacies 
single school system the concern all. 
several American cities, fifty per cent 
the scholastics come from families 
recent migrants the community. The 
problems these communities are facing are 
almost exactly the problems that were 
faced seventy-five hundred years ago 
when the schools undertook the accultura- 
tion immigrants from foreign countries. 
The Council might well lend its power 
awakening the citizenry the qualities 
adequate English program, perhaps 
through drawing evaluative instru- 
ment which people local communities 
could use evaluating their English 
offerings. 

Problem IV. Changing Patterns Com- 
munication. Lou LaBrant has for years 
pointed out that the last fifty years there 
has been major revolution communica- 
tion habits and potentialities. The use 
oral-aural communication has grown tre- 
New avenues esthetic enjoy- 
ment have become commonplace. Francis 
Shoemaker, among others, 
prodded study communication 


all its media process human re- 
process linguistics. What are the implica- 
tions these ideas for the program 
English today? Can still limit pro- 
gram the study the time-honored 
rhetorical principles and analysis lan- 
guage and prepare boys and girls for the 
twenty-first century which most them 
will living? 

Problem Censorship Literary Ma- 
terials. Los Angeles, Des Moines, 
Tulsa, Hartford, and Chicago, English 
teachers meetings have raised the issue 
censorship moral bases selections 
literature they felt were important 
use with adolescents their classes. 
one way the concern the public indicates 
the belief the man the street that 
literature does have powerful impact 
human beings, that something more 
than pure esthetic structure. 

Calitri states the issue magnificently 
recent English Journal article which 
points out the confused world values 
which the adolescent lives, world 
which there are goodness, badness, and 
every mixture between. Priestley the 
Council convention called literature kind 
first aid kit help the difficult period 
adjustment living that the adolescent 
undergoing. can accomplish such ends 
only realistically looks the whole 
life, not simply small segment it. 
The Council needs give major attention 
the standards which book can 
judged for use the classroom. 

conclusion, the major continuing prob- 
lem our profession the necessity 
keeping our sight firmly and eternally 
the welfare the child the classroom. 
Often organization subject loses 
this vision seeks perpetuate itself 
its practitioners. What has been taught 
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Teacher Image 

Educators who missed watching 
Sunday, November 13, when the Columbia 
Broadcasting System special “The Influen- 
tial Americans” 
opportunity seeing themselves cast 


broadcast, 


stars the show. 

The spotlight turned gifted teachers 
and the quality teaching “which must 
maintained and improved.” Ranging 
from visit unified classroom Evan- 
ston, Ill., where high school seniors were 
being enthralled with living poetry, the 
instruction “bouncing” from 
plane over the Midwest dozens class- 
rooms, the program was gripping and 
thrilling. 

Children giving their own views ex- 
perimental teaching were included the 
“peek” the inner works laboratory 
schools. Team teaching, elementary classes 
moving from room room for each subject 
high school, “pony rider” teacher 
the west bringing language courses 
schools, and charming Frenchman draw- 
ing answers from his pupils via screen 
provided absorbing televiewing. 

The telecast image the teaching pro- 
fession and upcoming attempts solve the 
problem providing enough qualified in- 
structors for the mushrooming population 
should have tremendous impact the 
nation. remains seen whether 


Howard Smith, who was charge 
the program, put over his lesson. 

The the 
effect children’s minds underpaid 
teachers swamped with work and with little 
time keep with their subjects even 
prepare for their classes. (There was 


program editorialized about 


mention experiments hiring “teacher- 
secretaries” handle details such filing, 
mimeographing, correction assignments, 
which school boards have approved 
some cities.) Nor did the telecast answer 
all questions which might 
through the minds the viewers. What 
happens there power failure? the 
picture tube glimmers out the middle 
the chemistry test? 

teacher one the Denver schools 
which studied the Spanish language with 
the aid television had this complaint: 
After completing course study, the 
instructor telecast oral examination for 
his remote-control pupils. However, took 
much time explaining how the test 
was conducted that had rush 
through the questions. They came thick 
and fast neither the pupils nor the teacher 
had time grasp them. 

Perhaps the trial and error method the 
only way smooth out the process. Like 
the housewives who test product for 
manufacturer, the working teacher should 
not only point the good qualities, but 
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find the flaws and offer suggestions for im- 
provement. Whether the Denver teacher 
complained loud and long the right 
people not known, but unless SOME- 
ONE tells them, how are the laboratory 
technicians going know that the Span- 
ish class ended the term upset and con- 
fused? 

the other side the picture, 
pictorial article entitled “School TV—The 
Process Learning,” published the Mil- 
waukee Journal Sunday, January 15, 1961, 
reveals that for every minute lesson, 
Mrs. Irene Senia requires hours 
teacher preparation. Total instruction 
offered Spanish fifth and sixth grade 
pupils. The children have written assign- 
ments and homework. Spanish the 
only subject, present, which 
instruction, the program which 
has 130 elementary and secondary schools 
participating. 

Rochert Suchy, director the educa- 
tional department the public school 
since the fall 1957 when educational 
started Milwaukee part experi- 
ment cities, was quoted saying, 
“The job school teach children 
how learn. The need for the flesh and 
blood teacher will increase—not decrease— 
because the program.” 

Suchy 
attempts total curriculum instruction all 
subjects nor tries steal the thunder 


school neither 


the individual teacher. 

The human interest angle found 
the studio mechanics. According 
Aaron Shansky, production co-ordinator, 
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has had problems solve pertaining 
snakes, chicks, and baby alligators. 

“We had snakes the dozen. They all 
gave birth the same time,” said, ad- 
mitting that has learned few scientific 
facts while helping produce shows for 
classes art, music, physical education, 
and science. 

Pictured also was group elementary 
teachers learning teach Spanish part 
the in-service training. Attending clas- 
ses their own time, usually night, the 
teachers are helped the classes, too. 

From another source comes “teacher 
image,” quotation from 
address given Benjamin Willis, General 
Superintendent the Chicago Public 
Schools. 

conjure the public mind image 
building,” said. “It would closer 
the truth were the word ‘school’ bring 
mind picture teacher. The teacher 
makes the school.” 

cited data about teacher shortages, 
class sizes, and other statistics, then added: 
“Statistics, however, faceless. The 
teacher not faceless. Nor she 
machine. teacher person, with aging 
parents young children, with buoyant 
spirit and the desire succeed, with off 
days well good days, with humor and 
sadness, and with frustrations well 


are 


The millions viewers who saw “The 
Americans” broadcast did not 
destroyed, but 


Influential 
find the “teacher image” 
rather enhanced the electronic age 
dramatization education. 
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“The artistic representation history,” 
said Aristotle, “is more serious pursuit 
than the exact writing history, for the 
art letters goes the heart things.” 

Because once visited Fort Ticonderoga 
between beautiful Lake George and Lake 
Champlain, books about those 
years when France and England fought for 
control North America seem real me. 
Cooper called The Last the Mohicans 
Narrative 1757” describing the cap- 
ture Fort William Henry Lake George 
the French under Montcalm. 
usually like books about adventures 
forests, many boys’ books are about this 
period. The Altsheler books covering the 
Old French and Indian War include Lords 
the Wild, Masters the Peaks, and 
Rulers the Lakes. 

River the Wolves Stephen 
Meader (Harcourt) begins the month 
July, but whether was July 1757 
1758 was not sure. reply question 
the author sent this letter. 


afraid you have serious disad- 
vantage, for far removed from 
material both time and space. been 
our summer home Stone Harbor since early 
this week, and there isn’t even good library 
nearby. nearly can recollect, after lapse 
ten years more, the year had mind was 
1758 though quite possibly was 1757. The map 
used was delightful old French map dated 


You cite some undeniable historical dates, but 


some them may mislead you. Ticonderoga, for 
instance, was under some Indian attack least 
year before Montcalm captured it. Likewise, 


Louise Mortensen 


though can’t verify this, assume that 
was contemplating expedition against Louis- 
burg least year before completed it. 
take July, 1757, the beginning the story, 
your other points fall into place fairly neatly. 
Even the reference Acadia fits with 1758 when 
the boy and girl escaped across the Height 
Land. chose Dover the starting place be- 
cause was brought that area. Without 
the book before believe the first chapter 
picks him some distance west Dover, and 
the Merrimack the natural way northward. 
don’t attempt write history, but give young 
readers fair picture the times and troubles 
period. hope you'll read and equally 
critical next book, Buffalo and Beaver, 
coming out this fall. It’s story the Mountain 
Men. 

Sincerely yours, Stephen Meader 


rereading River the Wolves de- 
cided the book opens July 1758 
uncle Dover says: “The story now that 
the French have called all the tribes an’ 
sent against General Abercrombie. 
unless gets licked Ticonderoga we'll 
probably able work peace the rest 


the summer 

The historical fact that July 1758, 
Montcalm defeated the British and held 
Fort Ticonderoga for the French. The next 
year, 1759, Montcalm had withdraw 
from the Champlain Corridor, and Lord 
Jeffery Amherst ‘captured the fort without 
fight. Then September 1759 Wolfe 
captured Quebec. Drummer Boy for Mont- 
calm Wilma Pitchford Hays 
colorful story giving the French side 
this attack. The drummer boy was the au- 
thor’s own great-great-great-grandfather. 
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year later the fall 1760 the French 
surrendered Montreal and Detroit, and 
1763 adventurous New France came 
end when all Canada and the French 
lands east the Mississippi (except for 
New Orleans) were ceded the British. 

Authors often use maps when they write 
their books, and boys and girls 
map-making they read River the 
Wolves, with the Merrimack and Connecti- 
cut Rivers, Lake Champlain, the Chaudiere 
River, the St. Lawrence, the River the 
Wolves, and then such map the old 
French priest had the Indian camp. 
This could lead some original stories 
inspired beautiful map. 

Hay-Foot, Straw-Foot Erick Berry 
Viking) also takes place 1758 when the 
provincial soldiers drilled the hot June 
sun Camp Crailo across the river from 
Albany, preparing march Lake George 
and thence Ticonderoga. The foreword 
says: 

The story authentic far Fort Crailo, Dr. 

Shuckberg, and General Abercrombie’s army 

are true the men marched 

north this tune; but alas, not victory. 

The truth they marched defeat, 
say: “And ahead them all, ahead 
the whole army, all marching north 
misrepresents history. right 
deceive the boys and girls who read the 
book, shall infer that the soldiers 
merely thought they were marching north 
victory? 

The boy Southey’s famous poem, “The 
Battle Blenheim,” asks: 

“Now tell all about the war 

And what they fought each other for.” 

the French and Indian War they fought 
for the land, and the fighting was bloody 
and ugly least called its right 
name: fiendish scalping savages, cruel 
sword-play, painful wounds, torture, and 


starvation. 
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Calico Captive Speare (Houghton), 
based old diary, takes place 1754. 
Lois Lenski’s Indian Captive about the 
famous Mary Jemison who preferred 
live with the Senecas. The brief story, The 
Matchlock Gun Walter Edmonds 
(Dodd) describes the horrors the Hud- 
son Valley 1756. Black River Captive 
West Lathrop (Random) about 
orphan boy “captivated” the fall 1757, 
who fell with one Rogers’ Rangers 
and warned Fort Number Four the Con- 
necticut River. Although Major Rogers was 
idolized the was banished 
New Hampshire 1788 because re- 
mained loyal England. The 
also about New Hampshire boy who 
joined Rogers’ Rangers. Rogers’ Rangers 
and the French and Indian War Land- 
mark Book. Ransom Herbert 
Best (Dutton) the story Ticonderoga, 
The Long Portage (1758) the same 
author (Viking). Indian Wars and War- 
riors East: Wellman North Star 
Harper’s Junior Classics. The Gold-Laced 
Coat Helen Fuller Orton, Story 
Old Niagara,” begins September 1758 
and ends when the French surrender Fort 
Niagara the English July 1759. 
shows the gallantry the French con- 
trast with other stories which show the 
French cruel, inciting the Indians 
kill the settlers. The author says she used 
old maps and scholarly works basis for 
her story. Prince Buckskin Widdemer 
(Winston) about young Joseph Brant 
aided the English the struggle 
capture Lake George. Mohawk Valley 
Ronald Welch (Criterion 1858) de- 
scribes the capture Quebec, and Fighting 
Yankee Robert Pike 
man) about Captain John Stark who 
captured Montreal 1760. Journey for 
Jemima (Walck) about captive. 
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beautiful picture book called “Fort 
for sale the Fort Museum for only 
cents. Address: Museum, Ticonderoga, 
New York. “Houses History New 
York State” and “New York State Vacation- 
lands” are available free request the 
Department Commerce, 112 State Street, 
Albany, The State Education Depart- 
ment Albany will send “Historic Sites 
New York State.” 

After peace was signed 1763, Colonel 
Henry Bouquet went into the Ohio Coun- 
try and demanded the return the white 
captives. The Light the Forest Con- 
rad Richter about 15-year-old boy who 
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returns his Pennsylvania home 1765. 
Because his Indian father had called him 
True Son since was four years old, 
rebelled against his white neighbors and 
ran away; but had learned love his 
small white brother. When asked act 
treacherous decoy the river bank, the 
sight small white boy now turned him 
against the Indians. like the mulatto 
Countee Cullen’s quatrain: “Ambiguous 
race stand/Despised one, scorned 
the knowing where stretch 
hand/And cry sister brother.” 

Boys especially should learn the true his- 
tory the “Old French War” which Fran- 
cis Parkman spent lifetime studying. 


RETIRED TEACHER 


the age sixty, Augusta Stevenson retired from the Indianapolis school 
system and started write for Bobbs-Merrill. Her first book 1935 was Abe 
Lincoln, the inaugural book the Childhood Famous Americans series. 
date, has sold 178,540 copies. Among her other books Ben Franklin has sold 
108,710 copies, Buffalo Bill 115,316, Daniel Boone 129,429, George Washington 
114,363, and Kit Carson 111,061 copies. All her books are still print, and 


none them has sold less than 50,000 copies. Her total sales have been 1,750,000. 


Alpes 


William Jenkins 


Some thoughts writing 


us, the larger share effort today 
reorganize and revitalize the language arts 
curriculum directed toward writing. 
recent years various administrative concerns 
have attracted attention. Questions about 
how many classes and how many students 
should high school English teacher 
responsible for, and what the optimum 
number words elementary student 
might expected write given 
period have been wrestled with. Similarly, 
have asked ourselves whether teacher 
might reasonably, with loss teaching 
efficiency, use nonprofessional help for the 
reading and grading written work. 
fact, have even asked whether teaching 
efficiency might not increased this 
administrative change. 

The list questions have been ask- 
ing ourselves and others might extended 
almost indefinitely. Perhaps our concerns 
stem from desire change speedily the 
language arts the way which mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, and science have 
been changed through “crash” programs. 
Perhaps have been convinced that 
have not been “pursuing excellence” with 
the determination that should. Either 
commendable, 


these ambitions, ostensibly 


potentially dangerous. 


Dr. Jenkins Professor Elementary Education 
the University Wisconsin—Milwaukee. 
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Eprrep WILLIAM JENKINS 


broad 


The language arts represent 
front, composed reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and on. single out writing, 
apparently have, for improvement, 
phasis, administrative manipulations, 


curricular concern may not beneficial. 


em- 
and 


For, our purposes here—and the argu- 
ment not based wholly semantic con- 
siderations—English ‘is better term than 
language arts. English connotes whole; 
language arts, facets pieces. whole, 
the entire body would have moved 


ahead plan for improvement. The 
facets language arts, moreover, lend 


themselves subordination. That is, while 
there may reluctance posit English 
skill subject, one which services social 
studies, arithmetic, and art, there seems 
little hesitancy claim that children 
must learn read write speak well 
because their not doing adversely affects 
other subjects the curriculum. Extremists, 
both and out English, credit English, 
more than any other subject, with teaching 
children 
claims times has been something less 


The aftermath their 


than comfortable. 

Benefits may derived from the present 
concerns with composition, however. The 
second looks which are taking afford 
opportunities for considering 
tionship writing grammar and read- 
ing and literature. 
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First off, might adopt the position 
that grammar study separated time 
trom writing and speaking 
tedious and unfruitful study. With the 
English curriculum becoming more and 


more crowded, wasteful use time cannot 
defended. Juxtapositioning correlat- 
ing grammar study with writing and speak- 
ing activities not enough, however. 
Teachers should establish definite, positive 
connections between the need for study 
specific grammatical entities and the devel- 
opment writing and speaking skills. 
matter fact, the connections form both 
the basis and the test for grammar study. 
The teacher should prepared answer 
satisfactorily the question, “What will 
the result class doesn’t study this par- 
ticular grammatical form?” the answer 
“nothing,” obviously the busy work. 
Indeed, teachers should encourage children 
ask, “Why are studying this?” One 
invalid answer “Because will help you 
write better.” The child should given 
specific answers. specifics are impossible, 
the grammar study probably unneces- 
sary. The relationships should pointed 
out the children they undertake the 
study, and the relationships should 
tested writing situation. One final value 
that the crutch leaned many 
teachers can discarded. teachers must 
justify teaching grammar through the ex- 
istence functional relationships, many 
items now taught simply because the gram- 
matical terminology acquired may 
useful explaining inadequacies writing 
will have discarded. 

are not ignoring the usage approach 
language. The criteria social custom 
and social penalties must still play their 
part writing and speaking activities. This 
not question. But because both 
these criteria have limitations convincing 
young children change their language 
patterns, many teachers have fallen back 
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grammar. few the more daring 
have placed their faith structural lin- 
guistics. either case, establishing connec- 
tions appears valid criterion. 

second advantage the present re- 
considerations might cease fragment- 
ing English. More strongly put, writing 
best taught context which includes 
reading and literature. Viewing writing 
composing more convincing position. 
What the child reads will provide him with 
inspiration, thought, and models. The two 
activities should also not separated 
time but viewed continuous opera- 
tion. 

Children can write before, during, and 
after reading activities. From their reading 
they may inspired reproduce pieces 
writing. They can comment what they 
have read. They can adapt ideas their read- 
ing has given them their own mode 
expression and manner thinking. Out 
their reading they may glean central idea, 
character quotation and from these 

Both these integrating approaches call 
for census. What grammatical study can 
defend the basis its direct value 
achieving proficiency writing, teachers 
must ask. And how many different ways 
does writing (composing) grow naturally, 
out reading and literature activities? 
stop book reports!) The result 
should better writing, but also more 
effective reading and grammar, too. 


New materials 


The Administrator and the Improvement 
Reading Ruth Strang and Donald 
Lindquist, New York: Appleton-Century- 
Croft, Inc., 1960. 109 pp. $1.10. This the 
latest the “Current Problems Educa- 
tion” series. the title indicates, 


directed administrators who are con- 
fronted two paradoxes: (1) although 
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usually they have not been trained the 
teaching reading, they are responsible 
for the school’s reading program; (2) al- 
though their concerns must necessarily 
all facets the school’s curriculum, they 
must place extra emphasis reading, 
success failure this one area in- 
struction characterizes their schools. Many 
helpful ideas may found the volume. 

Zoo Heni Wenkart, Shady Hill 
Square, Cambridge, Massachusetts, pp. 
$0.58. This the first series very 
early books designed help children learn 
read phonetically. This first volume 
illustrated with simple, two-color drawings 
and requires that the child know only the 
consonant, sounds, and the sound 
cat. Other volumes the series will be: 
The Man the Moon, using fix and 
the; and Fun Camp, adding fun. 
The booklets are available lower case 
letters, with each line printed twice, 
two different colors, with the correspond- 
ing lower case letter below each capital 

Adventure Human Relations, ed- 
ited Muriel Crosby. Wilmington, Dela- 
ware: Wilmington Public Schools, 1960. 
pp. This Section progress report 
the first year’s development the Three- 
Year Experimental Project Schools 
Changing Neighborhoods. written for 
the general public, professional educators, 
and community workers and gives major 
aspects the Project its first phase. Sec- 
tion designed for professional educa- 
tors and community workers who will use 
the report their own human relations 
projects. available loan basis, only. 

its first year the study, which, inci- 
dentally, has been co-sponsored the 
National Conference Christians and 
Jews, has attempted three things: (1) 
identify children’s problems their social 
setting; (2) develop curriculum centered 
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ting; and (3) evaluate the significance 
children’s problems for curriculum develop- 
ment. Following the recognition com- 
munity problems not all unique 
Wilmington—migration (or flight) the 
suburbs many the middle and upper 
classes, with the void created their de- 
parture being filled the havenots, Puerto 
Ricans and Negroes; urban decay and dis- 
placement people for urban renewal and 
expressways; and the aftermath compli- 
ance with the Supreme Court decision 
segregated schools—the schools Wilming- 
ton took the lead marshalling study 
and attack the problems. 


What follows can lesson for back- 
ward, hesitant unorganized cities every- 
where. There much said against 
those who, for example, would strip the 
English curriculum its “social concerns” 
return the classics, prepare all for 
college, for any other reason. quick 
glance the statements the children, 
who, after all, were the chief concern 
those who made the study, reveals that be- 
fore any what traditionally considered 
part the curriculum can undertaken, 
the dilemmas daily living—or existing— 
must resolved. these problems become 
the lot through forfeit rather than 
through logic, the needs children are 
less pressing, the professional obligation 
less demanding. 

Adventure Human Relations 
satisfying reading, quite removed from 
either research textbook language. Dr. 
Crosby ends the story the first year’s 
activities with poem which quote 
part. called “The Children Speak.” 


ARE THE FUTURE 


When you look 
You see yourselves. 
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When you look 

You see the heritage many peoples, 

Molded and melded into common 
heritage. 


When you look 
You see the future you have shaped. 


When you look 
You see all children, 
Everywhere. 


The Children’s Book Caravan. This book- 
let contains descriptions the 700 books 
which Mrs. Ruth Tooze (810 Ingleside 
Place, Evanston, Illinois) uses the cara- 
van collection traveling speak par- 
children’s, and teacher groups. This 
latest edition contains many pub- 
lished 1960 and calls attention other 
books the more prolific authors. Mrs. 
Tooze now her tenth year journey- 
ing and sharing books this country and 
overseas. 

The Graflex Audiovisual Digest, edited 
James Meagber. This useful col- 
lection articles about audiovisual ma- 
terials, reprinted from professional journals. 
Most major a-v aids are discussed and 
few advertisements Graflex products are 
included. Write Graflex, Inc., Rochester 
New York. pp. $0.25. 


Caldecott Medal Books Now Filmstrips 


Eight books that have been awarded the 
Caldecott Medal comprise the new Picture 
Book for 
spring release Weston Woods, Weston, 
Connecticut. Titled the Caldecott Medal 
Series through special arrangement with the 
Children’s Services Division the Amer- 
ican Library Association, new productions 


announced 


include: 


The Big Snow, The Haders—Macmillan 
Chanticleer and the Fox, Barbara Cooney 
—Crowell 
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Finders Keepers, Lipkind 
Harcourt 

Frog Went Langstaff Ro- 
jankovsky—Harcourt 

The Little Island, MacDonald Weis- 
gard—Doubleday 

Madeline’s Rescue, Ludwig Bemelmans 
—Viking 

Time Wonder, Robert McCloskey— 
Viking 

Tree Nice, Udry Simont—Harper 

All color, the filmstrips may 
chased individually $6.50 series 
the special price $42.00. Phono- 
graph records based these books are 
production for fall release. 
NCTE now has arranged offer Weston Woods 


productions special discounts members. See 
the advertisement this issue. 


Children’s Book Club 
Here are the March selections the 
Weekly Reader Children’s Book Club: 
Early Reader (primary) Division: 
The Secret Hiding Place Rainey 
Bennett 
Star Reader (intermediate) Division: 
Castaways Lilliput Henry Win- 
terfield (Harcourt, Brace) 


Carnival Books 

Following the March schedule this 
series, conducted Ruth Harshaw. Dates 
given are for broadcasts over WMAQ, Chi- 
cago, 7:45-8:00 a.m., CST. Check the sta- 
tion your area for day and time 
broadcast. 

March Botticelli Elizabeth Ripley. 
Lippincott 

March 12: The Far Frontier William 
Steele (Harcourt, Brace 

March 19: The Old Testament. Guest 
author, Marguerite Angeli (Doubleday 

March 26: Newbery award an- 


hy 


Junior Literary Guild 


Here are the selections for March: 
For boys and girls, and years old: 


The Pie Wagon Budd. Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard, $2.75. 

For boys and girls, and years old: 
Higgins and the Great Big Scare Re- 
becca Caudill. Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, $2.95. 

For boys and girls 10, and years old: 
Cappy and the River Lynn Avery. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, $3.00. 

For older girls, years old: 

June Finds Way Emily Hahn. Franklin 
Watts, $2.95. 

For older boys, years old: 
Brother the Wind Jerry John 
Day, $3.50. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


National Library Week will 
brated April 16-22, 1961. This movement 
focus attention the vital and unique role 
the printed word our national life 
time for all media communications 
unite coordinated effort with libraries, 
schools, organized groups and 
stimulate lifetime reading habits, en- 
courage widespread use libraries all 
kinds, and increase support for public, 
school and college libraries. 

1961, all phases the program will 
expanded heighten appreciation read- 


COUNCILETTER 

(Continued from page 193) 

the past not good enough for the 
children the future. What know 
human beings who have specialized this 
field not enough for the practitioners 
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ing opportunities for all citizens, every 
age. The program will marked also 
special emphases: reading for American 
youth; the importance school libraries 
major factor the total educational 
process, and project designed increase 
participation people the industry. 

The theme: “For richer, fuller life—Read!” 


National Library Week sponsored 
the National Book Committee, Inc., in- 
dependent non-profit citizens’ group, 
cooperation with the American Library As- 
sociation and with the active participation 
more than fifty national organizations 
all kinds. 

Since its inception 1958, this citizens’ 
movement behalf reading develop- 
ment and the extension library services 
has drawn growing, enthusiastic response 
from prominent leaders, representing 
increasingly broader cross-section Amer- 
ican life. 

Most significant, the program has the 
active support representative Americans 
who are aware that the values found 
reading are essential part daily 
life. For many thousands, communities 
all kinds throughout the nation, Library 
Week provides effective instrument 
create climate for intellectual growth and 
personal fulfillment. 


the future. The children now teach will 
live world that not our world. There- 
fore must strive constantly teach 
the edge discovery, teach that 
the individual freed rather than confined 
our teaching. 
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Mabel Altstetter 


Edited Mabel Altstetter and Muriel Crosby 


Poetry 
Louis Stevenson. Illustrated Mary 
Shillabeer with woodcuts the author. 
Dutton (Dent), 1960. $2.75. (6-12) 
The new edition published England 
part series called The Children’s 
Illustrated Classics. addition the well 
known poems twenty-two others have been 
added and these are illustrated Steven- 
son’s charming woodcuts. The color draw- 
ings are inferior quality and add nothing 
the book. 


100 More Story Poems. Selected Elinor 
Parker. Illustrated Peter Spier. Cro- 
well, 1960. $3.75. (12-16) 

Here good companion Miss Par- 
ker’s 100 Story Poems. There are many 
poems this collection that can read 
aloud the young child well others 
for young people junior high school age. 
The collection includes many old favorites 
and others not well known. The poems 
will have special appeal for children who 
need interesting introduction poetry. 


Birthday Candles Burning Bright. Selected 
Sara and John Brewton. Decora- 
tions Vera Bock. Macmillan, 1960. 
$3.50. ages 

Another anthology children’s poetry 
the Brewtons always welcome. Theit 
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taste selection always good and their 
range interest wide. the title indi- 
cates all the poems are about birthdays and 
there something for all ages. group 
poems about Christ’s birthday included. 
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Sugar and Spice. Phyllis McGinley. Pic- 
tures Colleen Browning. Watts, 1960. 
$2.95. (6-10) 

The sub-title this book “The 
Being Girl” and each verse mentions 
alphabetical order some the pleasures 
being girl. There freedom from 
hackneyed expressions and situations and 


Muriel Crosby 


lilting flow words that gives the reader 
sense participation the pleasure. 
The illustrator has caught the spirit the 
verses and each page delight. Parents 
well children will like the book. 


Boy Boy. Ogden Nash. Pictures 
Arthur Shilstone. Watts, 1960. $2.95. 
(6-10) 

distinguished humorist and writer 
light verse his best this book. There 
the same twist words 
rhymes that characterize his other verse 
describes the fun being boy 
dog sees it. The dog lost and his 
efforts find his master describes him 
various woodland creatures. Grownups 
will like the book and see some things 
that children will miss. 
Folklore 
Myths and Enchantment Tales. Retold 

Margaret Evans Price. Illustrated 

Evelyn Urbanouvich. Rand, $2.95. 

(All 


Twenty-five the most loved myths 
Greece and Rome have been republished 
from older edition Miss Price. The 
simple language and flowing style have 
been preserved. The color illustrations are 
especially attractive because 
rhythm, once imaginative and life-like. 
The binding, print, and paper are high 
quality. 
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Greek Gods and Heroes. Retold Robert 
Graves. Illustrated Dimitris Davis. 
Doubleday, 1960. $2.95. (9-15) 

The well-known English poet and classi- 
cal scholar has recounted twenty-seven 
chapters the rise and fall the Greek gods 


and heroes from the earliest times when 
they reigned supreme over the world 
mortals the death 363 the last 
Roman Emperor worship the Olympians. 
The stories are told with care 
use words. There gentle kind 
humor many situations and the whole 
Greek and Roman mythology these stories 
will provide excellent background for 
understanding the legends that have in- 
spired centuries great art and literature. 
Those who know the stories well will 
pleased with the freshness Robert 
Graves’ treatment. 


The Spooky Thing. William Steele. 
Illustrated Paul Croker. Harcourt, 
1960. $2.75. (6-10) 

This tall tale not for the fainthearted 
because filled with violence, scary crea- 
tures, dark woods, and haunted houses. 
Taken meant be, the reader will 
find rollicking, rambunctious story 
two young brothers who were “ornery 
bushel rattlesnakes.” The language 
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the vernacular the crude Tennessee 
frontier quite properly should be. The 
illustrations suit perfectly the lusty fun 
the story. 


Fiction 


Casey the Utterly Impossible Horse. 
Anita Feagles. Illustrations Dagmar 
Wilson. Scott, 1960. $2.75. (8-11) 
When Mike found horse waiting for 

him when alighted from the school bus, 

the reader prepared for fun and when 
the horse tells Mike that looking for 

pet boy, the reader fully convinced. 
Mike was permitted keep the horse 

the garage while the family car stood out- 

side. Casey proved demanding and 
possessive that even Mike grew uneasy. 

The horse would talk only the children 

and would only what wanted 

and when wanted it. went 
birthday party, had have soda 
the drugstore, demanded pair 
pajamas and was altogether most difficult. 

The story told largely dialog with 

tongue-in-cheek seriousness and when 

Casey finally eliminates himself his reader 

almost sorry although shares 


The Journey with Grandmother. Edith 
Unnerstad. Illustrated Claes 
Translated from the Swedish. Mac- 
millian, 1960. $3.00. (9-12) 
Twelve-year-old Anders traveled from 

Vamhus, Sweden, with his grandmother 

and young aunt Stockholm, Helsingfors, 
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Finland and Saint Petersburg, Russia, 
earn money save the family farm and 
buy back dearly loved mare and her foal. 


The journey lasted for year and the 
city they made and sold baskets and plied 
their trade haircrafters making wigs, 
switches, watchchains and bracelets from 
the hair their delighted customers furnished. 

The time the story the first decade 
this century when the last was still 
reigning Russia and Finland was Rus- 
sian Grand Dutchy. 

The book essentially the story 
Anders’ experiences but the indefatigable 
grandmother colors every page. The book 
rich wonderful human relationships. 

Mystery Fort. Franklin 

Folsom. Illustrations John Flogert, 

Jr. Harvey House, $2.75. (10-15) 

This well-plotted, well-written mys- 
tery with its locale the North Rim the 


Grand Canyon. Two fifteen-year-old cous- 
ins, younger sister, naturalist father, and 
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bird loving mother make camping 
party study the habits mountain lions. 
old hideout for cattle thieves, jewelry 
store robbery, and mysterious stranger 
combine make many situations filled with 
suspense. 

There much about one 
our great national parks and the wild- 
life there the swiftly paced plot unfolds. 
The solution plausible and satisfying. 


Becky and Her Brave Cat Bluegrass. 
Miriam Mason. Robert 
MacLean. Macmillan, 1960. $2.75. 
12) 

Miss Mason has added another fine story 
pioneer life her long list. This time 
she has told the story Daniel 
family and their pleasures 
Becky was the youngest daughter and the 


story woven about her and her cat. The 
material has often been used but Miss Ma- 
son makes her people and situations life- 
like. The book easy read and children 
the middle grades will like it. 


Illustrated Paul Kennedy. Knopf, 
1960. $3.00. All ages 

Six tales magic and suspense which 
the poet: author told his own family 
have been gathered into this distinguished 
book. The lilting sentences, the exquisite 
descriptions, and the vivid imagination all 
bear out the philosophy that 
“only the rarest kind best anything 
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good enough for the young.” 

Some the stories have been out 
print for long time and the publisher has 
done real service making them avail- 
able again. 


Biography 
The Flagship Hope: Aaron Lopez. 
Lloyd Alexander. Illustrated Bernard 
Krigstein. Farrar, 1960. $2.95. (10-15) 
This the story man who struggled 
the story, too, man’s struggle for 
freedom, for justice and for democracy. 
Escaping from Lopez 
sailed Newport, Rhode Island 1752, 
establishing himself the boldest mer- 


chant ship owners. His story one 
identification with great causes the de- 
velopment our nation, culminating 
tireless work for the Revolution. Here 
story challenge and inspiration for 
young Americans. 
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Sir Isaac Newton. Robert Houston 
and Vere DeVault. Illustrated 
Betty Cobb. Steck, 1960. $1.75. (8-12) 
This picture biography the great 

scientist who lived over 250 years ago. 

Had not been for the discoveries Sir 

Isaac Newton, the satellite and rocket 
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today would not have been possible. Sim- 
ple text helps the pictures carry excit- 
ing story for boys and girls. 


Heroines the Early West. Nancy 
Wilson Ross. Illustrated Paul 
done. Random, 1960. $1.95. (9-14) 


From early records, Miss Ross tells the 
stories Sacajawea, the young Indian girl 
who guided the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion; Narcissa Whitman, the first white 
woman cross the Rocky Mountains; 
Mary Richardson Walker, the young mis- 
sionary who spent her honeymoon travel- 
ing horseback across the Rockies; Sister 
Mary Loyola who endured the hazardous 
voyage from Belgium carry the story 
Christianity the Oregon Indians; and 
Abigail Scott Duniway who fought for 
equal rights for women. addition 
story life earlier times, the reader dis- 
covers the role pioneer women shaping 
modern U.S.A. 


Florence Nightingale. Ruth Fox Hume. 
Illustrated Robert Frankenberg. Ran- 
dom, 1960. $1.95. (9-14) 


Landmark has added bright star its 
fine series well done, inexpensive books 
superior quality. The well-known story 
Florence Nightingale’s efforts war 
and peace establish modern medical 
standards for hospitals and the nursing 
profession told again clear uncluttered 
style. Career-minded girls will particularly 
enjoy this book. 


Social Studies 


Faces Looking Up. Mina Lewiton. 
trated Howard Simon. Harper, 1960. 
$2.95. (9-14) 

much needed approach providing 
for children understanding other peo- 
ples represented this book glimpes 
twelve children going school twelve 
different countries. Authentic material 


lively story form helps 
identify with other children 
throughout the world. Clear style, excel- 
lent format, and interesting line drawings 
make this easy read book. 


What Does Parachutist Do? Wayne 
Hyde. with photographs. 
Dodd, Mead, 1960. $2.50. (8-12) 
Written former paratrooper, this 

book describes the excitement and dangers 

encountered, the rigorous training needed 
and the valuable work done parachu- 
tists. Emphasis upon the contributions 
parachutists make the peacetime pur- 
suits men. This story meets the needs 
adventure-minded boys and girls. 
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Some Folks Went West. Donald 
Weismann. Illustrated the author. 
Steck, 1960. $2.25. (8-12) 

read this book inspiration. 
tells the story every-day people, not the 


great heroes, who made the West part 
our nation. style, carries the art 
simplicity; format, invites the 
young child and the older, reluctant read- 
er, stay with the story the end; 
philosophy, helps the child understand 
that every-day living can adventure, 
bright and shining. 


Science 


Realm Measure. Isaac Asimov. 
trated Robert Belmore. Houghton, 
1960. $2.75. (12-16) 

Measuring things part daily liv- 
ing, “taken for granted” activity. Yet, 
the concept measurement one the 


THE BEAM SCALE 
great achievements the human mind 
for without there could science, 
industry, commerce. The author 


describes the history the tools and 
techniques measurement, and the under- 
lying theories from the yardstick the 
Theory Relativity simple, clear lan- 
guage. This book good for adults who 
live with children well for high- 
powered youngsters. 


Wonders the Anthill. Sigmund 
Lavine. Illustrated Ernest Hart. 
Dodd, 1960. $2.95. (8-12) 

Children, well adults, are fascinated 
ants. And they should be, for scientists 
have discovered that many important in- 
dustries and many human habits and 
characteristics are common ants. 
Carpenters, doctors, engineers, farmers, 
masons, miners, policemen, queens, and 
slaves are found the anthills the 
world. The author’s enthusiasm for ants 
and their ways communicated the 
reader. Special library binding insures this 
book against the ravages heavy usage. 


The Book the Atom. Leonard de- 
Vries. Illustrated Gerard Van Straaten. 
Macmillan, 1960. $3.95. (12-16) 

This book history the discovery 
the atom and its multiple uses. Here 

story great drama, the most significant 


episode being that the harnessing 
the atom benefit mankind. true story, 
but “stranger than fiction,” will delight 
the science-minded child high reading 


ability. 
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BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


JEAN and PAUL HANNA remarkably 
effective series for Grades 2-8. provides 
solid foundation spelling skills which, once 
mastered, enable pupils spell correctly and 
with confidence. 


BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


concentrates teaching spelling principles 
which pupils can apply not only the basic 
spelling list but the words they may want 
and need use writing activities. The 
word list each textbook set group- 
ings similar phonetic characteristics. 
this way the child gains familiarity first with 
the most regular spellings speech sounds 
and later, the less regular spellings. 


SPELLING POWER 


does exactly what its title implies. The result 
confidence and competence this impor- 
tant phase the language arts. 


BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


published both textbook-notebook edi- 
tions and cloth-bound editions. 
Editions and duplicating masters for weekly 
tests are also available. 


Editorial Offices: BOSTON MASS. 


Regional Sales Offices: NEW YORK 16, 
ATLANTA GA. 
GENEVA, ILL. 
DALLAS TEX. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


Foreign Sales Office: BOSTON MASS. 
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READING MATERIAL 


Low Reading Levels and High Interest Levels are care- 
fully integrated with broad concepts. 


Clear readable type and generous margins make the 
text inviting. 


Subject matter, for the most part, supplements the 
school program. Entertaining treatment induces chil- 
dren acquire increased knowledge many subjects. 


Illustrations are intriguing and informative. 


The contemporary scene and its activities are intensely 
fascinating children. the main, Melmont books 
present facts from the world reality manner 
make fun for the child LOOK, READ and LEARN. 


DAY PREVUE PURCHASE PLAN. Order books for examination without risk. 
Look before you buy. 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED content and manufacture. 


Social Studies and Science Curriculum Guides and Complete 


FREE! Catalog upon request. 


PUBLISHERS, 


JACKSON BLVD. RACINE AVE. CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Books 

~ 

CHILDRENS PRESS 
COMPANY 


Just 
Published 


ROADS EVERYWHERE 
REVISED 


TRAILS TREASURE 
REVISED 


WINGS ADVENTURE 
REVISED 


Write for more 
information. 


Chicago Atlanta 


GINN BASIC READERS 
FOR THE MIDDLE GRADES 
REVISED 


these attractive books new stories and poems are 
featured arouse new interests, encourage wide read- 
ing, and stimulate the reading-thinking process. The 
new illustrations are rich color, interest, and dra- 
matic appeal. The manuals are revised put more 
emphasis independent reading and creative read- 
ing. The excellent workbooks, printed color, provide 
strong program comprehension and study skills. 


THE COMPLETE 
GINN READING 
PROGRAM 


This widely used reading program provides full equip- 
ment for teaching children read and read well 
grades 1-8. also provides Ginn Enrichment Read- 
ers for grades 1-3 and Ginn Book-Length Stories for 
the middle grades. 


Ginn and Company 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 
Dallas Palo Alto Toronto 
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Announcing 


NEW ENGLISH PROGRAM, K-9 


USING GOOD ENGLISH 


Shane York Ferris Keener Peterson 


Outstanding Features: 

Completely New 

Natural Approach Learning 

Oral Practice Before Written Practice 


Usable Full-Size, Full-Color 
Teachers’ Editions 


Write for Additional Information 


How times 


have changed 


since anything that was new differ- 
ent caused superstitious fear! 

Today, something different often both 
desired and admired. English teachers, for 
instance, welcome innovations text- 
book that make their job easier. For this 
reason, their first choice bound the 


1961 ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


Wolfe etal Grades 2-8 


(Grade offers choice between paperbound text-workbook and regular cloth- 
bound text.) 


For complete information, write 


THE SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. Syracuse New York 


ENGUSH 
Home Office: River Forest, 
a 
0, 


Teachers, principals, 
and parents will 
want read 


“THE FIRST Now available... 


TWO 
Don Wolfe's 


pamphlet for parents LANGUAGE ARTS AND 
Teachers English (Grades 2-8) 


A concise discussion of the importance of good 
English to children of all ages, what can 
done by the schools, and how the parents can List Price $5.00 
help supplement the school’s teaching. Con- 
sider distributing this pamphlet at your ‘next 
PTA meeting. 


Discount savings: orders 


Special discount teachers $4.14 


Please send remittance with orders 
under $5. Send order to: 


National Council Teachers English 


508 South Sixth Street Champaign, 


The Odyssey Press, Inc. Fifth Ave., 


BUILDING 
BETTER 


Basic Language Skills are taught 
SOLIDLY, SPECIFICALLY, CONTINUOUSLY 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH PROGRAM 
for Grades through 


Skills are presented with sense, not nonsense, this new series texts for your 
language arts program. Once presented, they are maintained with periodic testing 
and additional drill. Four major areas communication are given special attention 
—reading, writing, speaking, and listening. Challenging enrichment activities 
each chapter stimulate the advanced students those not needing further review. 
Editions for Grades through and Teacher’s Manuals and Answer Keys 
for Grades and are available. 


For further information, write 


Row, Peterson Company 


Evanston, Illinois Elmsford, New York 
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THE 1961 


every measurement the most advanced! 


Editorial vitality keeps pace with modern needs 


1961 


VOLUMES 


PAGES 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


COLOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


MAPS 


CONTRIBUTORS 


AVAILABLE NOW! FREE REPRINT 1961 WORLD BOOK “PRESIDENT” 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


1957 


Over 10,500 
Over 20,000 
Over 3,000 
Over 1,350 


Over 1,600 


Over 11,700 


Over 22,400 


Over 5,900 


Over 1,725 


Over 2,500 


VOLUMES 


PAGES 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


COLOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


MAPS 


CONTRIBUTORS 


ARTICLE WITH BIOGRAPHY JOHN KENNEDY. WRITE TODAY. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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NOW THOUSANDS 
CLASSROOMS! 


Tops the List of America’s Reading 
Learning Aids Because Its Proven 
Performance 


AVR 
RATEOMETER 


Teachers say: 
con- AVR Rateometer fits into any 


ble" . . . “Rate Lifetime electric motor provides 
increase — 70 to clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 

STUDENT CENTERED 

Requires minimum assistance. Stu- 
With manual Gents master its use minutes. 


carry-case 
ea. $35.95 Actual classroom experience over 4 
10 or more, 5-year period shows that costs run 
ea. $33.95 as low as 37c per pupil. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED YOUR MONEY 
REFUNDED 


Send your orders 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
523 S. Plymouth Ct., Dept. X13, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


FILMSTRIPS 


based books awarded 


THE 
CALDECOTT 
MEDAL 


brochure request 


WESTON WOODS 
WESTON, CONN. 


Folk Tales from 
WORLD 


Toontoony Pie 
and Other Tales from Pakistan 
Ashraf Siddiqui and Marilyn Lerch 
Illustrated Jan Fairservis. Greedy kings 
and beautiful princesses, crafty tigers, cun- 
ning jackals, and wise holy men are featured 
this delightful collection twenty-two 
folk tales retold the Director the Folk- 
lore Research Center East Pakistan and 
his collaborator. Grades $3.50 


The Thing 
the Foot the Bed 
Maria Leach 


Kurt Werth. famous folk- 
lorist has collected tales ghosts and 
witches and retold them dramatic style. 
Perfect for storytelling and reading aloud.” 
Childhood Education. Grades $2.95 


The Rainbow Book 
American Folk Tales 
and Legends 
Maria Leach 


Illustrated Marc Simont. “Here the 
biggest, best illustrated, best annotated, 
most satisfactory over-all collection tales 
Chicago Tribune. More than 
120 illustrations. All grades. $4.95 


All bound cloth 
Send for complete catalog 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Office: 119 57th 


New and exciting materials 
improve Spelling and Reading 


MORTON BOTEL, ED. Coordinating Editor 
Assistant Superintendent and Reading Consultant 
Public Schools Bucks County, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


Individualized Spelling Program for All Grades: 


THE MULTI-LEVEL SPELLING PROGRAM 

PRIMARY MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER AND FIRST DICTIONARY 
MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER, Gr. 3-12 (Paper) 

MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER, Gr. 3-12 (Clothbound) 

MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER GUIDEBOOK 


MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER STUDENT RECORD BOOK 
(For Use with Clothbound) 


High Interest Easy-to-Read Books for Elementary 
And Secondary Grades: 


THE INTERESTING READING SERIES 
Such Outstanding Artists Kurt Wiese 
(Both Paper Bound and Clothbound) 


Ten Great Moments Sports The Mystery Broken Wheel 
Mary Elizabeth and Mr. Lincoln Ranch 
Buried Gold First Men Space 
Great Moments American Adventure Space 
History Published Spring 1961 


First Adventure Sea 
The Indian Fighters 
Individualized Activity Book: 


MULTI-LEVEL READING ACTIVITIES 


(The activities book can used with the Interesting Reading Series with 
individualized reading program.) 


Practical Manual for Teachers 
Reading Every Grade Level: 


HOW TEACH READING 
SEND FOR FULL DETAILS TODAY 


PENNS VALLEY PUBLISHERS, INC. 
120 South Allen Street State College 
Pennsylvania 
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asks tells something about the subject. 
Distinguished author: this sentence, the word runs what the 


School Educ., Indiana Univ. 


ail 


GOOD ENGLISH” 


Pictures full color help you bring learning closer 
real-life experiences. More attention, concentration, 
assimilation help fix fundamentals proper English 
usage pupils’ minds. The picture and caption com- 
bination effective way communicate abstract 
ideas. 59-47 scenes each. 


PLURALS CORRECTLY 


CONTRAC- 
TIONS, AND ABBREVIATIONS 


130 CAPITAL LETTERS AND 
PUNCTUATION 


WRITING FOR each 
REASON 


BRILLIANT the WRITTEN REPORTS 
PROJECTED Classroom SAVE 
PICTURES all SIX 


Requisition these 
filmstrips now 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A BUSINESS CORPORATION, SUBSIDIARY OF GRAFLEX, INC. 
Dept. LW31, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
Please send items circled: 


All Orders Shipped Same Day 
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HOW can child taught listen with his 
whole mind—not just grudging fragment it? 


How can start helping him put his ideas into 
speech, and later into writing, with clarity—and 
without self-consciousness? 


How can help him spell correctly the words 
needs for writing—keep him from practicing 
spelling errors? 


For some practical answers these questions, 
write for information Learn Listen, Speak, 
and Write and Practice Pad. Booklet #816 pre- 
sents full-color sample pages from the program 
for Grade #856 illustrates Book 2/1, the new 
second-grade text published this summer. 


new primary program the 


Curriculum Foundation Series SCOTT, FORESMAN 


Marion Monroe, AND COMPANY 
Ralph Nichols, 


and Cabell Greet 


Chicago 11 Atlanta5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 


WORDS ARE IMPORTANT 


Hardwick 


Tried and Proven Workbooks For Word Study and Vocabulary Improvement 


JUNIOR BOOK (Grade 
INTRODUCTORY BOOK (Simplified Edition) 
INTRODUCTORY BOOK (Grade 
FIRST BOOK (Grade 
SECOND BOOK (Grade 10) 
THIRD BOOK (Grade 11) 
FOURTH BOOK (Grade 12) 
FIFTH BOOK (College) 


School net cents each plus postage 


keys are available 10c each 


Below above average students may assigned workbooks graded challenge 
their ability. You may request free examination copy. Please designate the grade 
level desired. 


519 Valley Street 


Maplewood, New Jersey 
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Gay asa 


light asa 


What feeling! For any hard-pressed 
FEELING!! often comes close the heels switch 
English Our Language. 


you know this wonderful Heath series for Grades 2-8? 
Have you seen the many lively and enjoyable learning 
activities? the excellent testing program? the abundant 
practice work? the variety teaching aids? the gay covers 
and colorful illustrations? Here series delight both 


you and your pupils. 


The new, enlarged 1961 Copyright English Our Lan- 
guage now available. May show you the texts, study- 
books, guides, and editions that make the 
complete program? 


HEATH AND COMPANY 


> AAS oh 
ig 
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The records that come 
with the sets described 
above may NCTE 
chased 
rice 
$4.95. 


Outstanding Children’s Books 
Substantial Discounts 


Weston Woods 


Save Boxed, Complete Study Units! 


Filmstrips, text booklets and corresponding record for four popular story books 


Picture Book Parade 
skillful 
story-telling word for 
word from the texts, 
blended avith illustrative 
music and sound effects! 


Make Way for Ducklings 
Hercules 
Millions Cats 


Mike Mulligan His Steamshovel 


Stone Soup 

Georgie 

The Story about Ping 
The Red Carpet 


The Little Red Lighthouse 
The Circus Baby 
Lentil 


The Camel Who Took Walk 


NCTE Discount Records, Too! 


tain all the illustrations 
from the original book. 
Each accompanied 
complete picture-cued 
text booklet. 


Caps for Sale 

Set Little Toot 

The Biggest Bear 
Andy and the Lion 


through third grade); 
the school 
gram; for in-service train- 
ing; for parent education. 


Complete set of record with 


four stories, four filmstrips, 
four text booklets would cost 


you up to $32.50 if items 
were bought separately. 


4 stories per record 


$425 


member’s 


the Forest 


Curious George Rides Bike 
The Five Chinese Brothers 
Jenny’s Birthday Book 


Pancho 


Johnny Crow’s Garden 
White Snow Bright Snow 
Magic Michael 


Non-member’s 


non-members. 


Non-member’s price for 
each complete set $25.00 


NCTE 
member’s 
Price 


Save $5.00 over the 
price! 


Discount Individual Filmstrips 

price 

for color filmstrips NCTE 

$6.50. Millions Cats, $520 
Georgie, and the price 

Forest arein for color 

white and cost 


NCTE member’s price for black and white $3.20 


Please send remittance with orders less than $5.00. 
Send orders to: 


National Council Teachers English 


508 Sixth St. 


Champaign, 


Exciting Offer for NCTE Members! 

Set Set 


SASEK 


This 


$3.00 bds. 


York 
$4.00 lib. ed. 


be 


$3.00 bds. 
$3.75 lib. ed. 


Miroslav Sasek, famous Czech painter, 


got his idea for this series vacation 
France where observed families 
tourists going about with Baedekers. 
one,” says, “told the children any- 
The simple charm and brilliance 
Mr. Sasek’s work has been more than 
from The Saturday Review 

“Best Show. Fresh and informative, 
they skillfully combine realistic views 
cities and monuments with gay cartoons 
their occupants and 

coming 


remedy the situation for his eye un- 


The Macmillan Company Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 


PICTURE BOOK SERIES THE 
GREAT CITIES THE WORLD 


$3.00 bds. 
$3.75 lib. ed. 


$3.50 bds. 


failingly captures the essence place 
beauties, its idiosyncrasies. The 
Sasek books make intelligent, humored 
and colorful supplements social science 
study the elementary grades. 


VOILA! SASEK FRANCAIS 


Paris, London, and Rome are now avail- 
able with French texts for beginning 


French classes. $2.50 each 


This EDINBURGH This MUNICH This VENICE This SAN FRANCISCO 


full-color illustrations every page 
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